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Bolenius’s Everyday “English Composition 


It develops skill and habits instead- It scintillates with suggestions’ from 
stressing facts and principles. ~ personal experience. 
It solves the problem of oral English. It blends Content and Form on common 
It teaches the pupil to think before he sense grounds. | 
speaks or writes. It trains self-reliance and initiative through 
It creates independence in habits of work. _ self-criticism. 
It gives a new attack on fundamental It interweaves English work with all the 
material and secures fresh interest. language activities of the school. 


ANERICAN COMPAN 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


THE TEACHERS NOW 


ANNUITY GUILD 


ber calls are now coming in. 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 


INSURING AGAINST WORRY | | Send for Blank at Once 
ON A FIRM FINANCIAL Basis | | | 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men | | INSHIP E A ER ’ ) 
JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS | | W TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


| 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
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GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
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For All Occasions 


/ ship, and provide healthful recreation through joy- 
ous, spontaneous singing, we recommend the fol- 
lowing collections, each of which contains a wide 
variety of the best loved patriotic, devotional and 
community songs: 


SONGS OF THE NATION 
SONGS OF AMERICA AND HOMELAND 
SONGS WE LIKE TO SING 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 
Book Three, Book Four, One-Book Course 


(Octavo Sheet music) 


Just Published 


NATIONAL SONGS OF THE ALLIES 
(Beacon Series No. 521. Price 5 cents) 


Arrangements of five national songs, so success- 


National Conference, Evansville, Indiana. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS — 


fully rendered at the recent Music Supervisors _ 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


To intensify patriotism, promote good fellow- | 
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War Fact Tests 


FOR EVERY AMERICAN. 


PREPARED BY | 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN | 
Director of the Institute for Public Service 
A minimum list of essential war 


facts which every one should have 
at his ready command 
| 


Why we are at war 
Our peace aims | 
Home town war facts 
Home state war facts 
Home country war facts 
World war facts 
After-the-war needs 
Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 
Valuable for teachers and school 


children alike. Suggestions for gradu- 
ation and commencement exercises. 


List price, 24 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


character. 


ready this summer. 


The Kendall Readers 


BY CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


HE reading material in these books isthe result of a careful, 
| deliberate, selective process, extending through many years, by 
an educator of recognized ability, whose experience is national in 


Careful attention has been given to arrangement and gradation, 
to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and to phonetics. 


The first four books and a teacher’s manual are 
Other books will follow. 


New York 


D. C. HEATH © CO., 


Chicago 


Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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THE AIM AND FUNCTION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
IN THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


BY WILLIAM C. ADAMS 


State Normal School, Plymouth, N, H. 


In order to meet the needs of the coming de- 
mocracy, the world is being re-organized, re-ad- 
justed, made over. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new.”” One need not be a seer 
to discover the unrest which has worked its way 
into every nerve and fibre of our social, political 
and industrial structure. 

Because of this unrest our ideas of civilization, 
our theories of government, our educational sys- 
tems are in the process of change. People are 
asking, “Why all this unrest?” The answer can 
be summed up in one sentence: Autocracy is at 
war with democracy. This is true, not only on 
the battlefields of Europe, but it is everywhere 
throughout the earth, and there will be no cessa- 
tion until the world is made safe for democracy. 

Democracy been steadily growing 
stronger. But, in spite of this, man is conserva- 
tive and gives up reluctantly the things of the 
past. This is true, especially, among the educated 
classes who were “hedged round” by traditions 
and ancient customs during their school and col- 
lege life. 

Man at last has discovered that he cannot live 
without his fellows; that one stratum of society 
is dependent upon the other strata; that one na- 
tion needs the help of others. The world has 
grown suddenly smaller. The cause of this dis- 
covery is the present war. 

In order to meet the needs of these new con- 
ditions there must be a complete readjustment 
and reorganization of world politics, of labor and 
capital, of social relations and of educational sys- 
tems. 

Out of this turmoil, unrest and seemingly cha- 
otic state will usher forth a new and better world 
—a world safe to live in. But before this better 
stage is reached a tremendous amount of work 
must be done—work that will demand new efforts 
of master minds in all fields of human endeavor. 

Education will be one of the most important 
factors in this new world building, but before it 
can be of the greatest benefit many changes will 
be necessary. Educators are conservative. They 
have been guided by ancient customs and in- 
fluenced by tradition. The ear marks of tradition 
are everywhere conspicuous in our schools and 
colleges. It is a difficult problem to uproot 
revered and long-established customs. James 


Brice has said: “Everything that commands the 
power to win obedience and respect of man has 
its roots deep in the past.” But these old roots 
must be dug up and the ground prepared before 
democratic institutions can grow and thrive. 

However, there are hopeful signs along the 
horizon. Forces are at work everywhere, and 
educators are busy with the gigantic task of re- 
organizing our public school systems on scientific 
principles. 

In the schools of tomorrow there will be a 
greater demand than ever before for well trained 
and efficient teachers. “The teaching force of 
the United States,” says Mary C. C. Bradford, 
president of the National Education Association, 
in her “Call to the Colors,” “is summoned to 
serve anew in the great world crisis that is at 
hand. The war for human freedom cannot be won 
unless the army of the soldiers of the common 
good—the public school army—gives its fullest 
measure of sacrifice and service. Still more im- 
portant, a new and fairer civilization will not take 
the place of the one that is broken down under 
the stress of conflict unless the moulders of soul- 
stuff—teachers—dedicate themselves afresh to 
the mighty task of re-building the national insti- 
tutions as the expression of the highest ideal of 
humanity.” 

What these “soldiers of the common good” 
teach will be all important in the new democracy. 
To the teachers of Germany some observing 
critics lay the blame of the world crisis. Their 
German teaching was excellent, but German 
ideals were wrong. 

Education which exists only for culture and dis- 
cipline must make way for that which is practical 
and useful. Instead of having their faces turned 
toward the future some people, far too many, 
turn to the past. They cherish the ideals of the 
past, the relics of the old regime. These 
idols of aristocracy must be broken down, and the 
teacher must be the iconoclast. The aim of edu- 
cation is to make citizens of individuals. In his 
book, “What Is Education?” Dr. E. C. Moore, 
in speaking of the aim of education, says: “The 
development of personality, then, is the object of 


education, and this development consists of con-. 


scious building up within the learner of certain 
racially useful traits of mind. He must direct his 
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will to their attainments. He must make himself 
the owner of a personality he would have. Though 
social achievements furnish the model, he himself 
must paint the picture.” 


A good citizen is one who not only earns his 
own living and “keeps himself unspotted from the 
world,” but must contribute something to the 
welfare of others. He must learn how to spend 
his leisure so that it will contribute towards 
wholesome living. This, then, being the aim of 
education, only such subjects should be taught 
as will contribute toward this end. With such 
subjects the teacher must be familiar. 

I have said that tradition has been a tremen- 
dous_ factor in shaping our educational policies, 
but we should not continue to do things the way 
they always have been done and teach subjects 
simply because our grandfathers studied them. A 
great deal of sentiment has entered into curricu- 
lum building. In a recent address by Dr. A. E. 
Winship, before the teachers of California, the 
following was said: “There must be no fettering 
of the future by even the sacred traditions of the 
past. What is to be is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than what has been. No curriculum of yes- 
terday has any claim on tomorrow. No subject 
need be considered today because it was rever- 
enced yesterday.” Yet there are many people, 
probably ninety per cent., who pin their faith to 
the subject on account of its so-called disciplining 
value. For example, technical grammar in the 
elementary schools; if it has no other claim than 
discipline why retain it? 

Teachers of education deny the disciplinary 
value of any subject and believe that the time 
spent on “so-called” disciplinary subjects could 
be spent to better advantage on social subjects. 
The teacher of tomorrow must know the aims 
and values of all the subjects in the curriculum. 
She must be unhampered by tradition and pre- 
pared to take her place among the professional 
classes. The future teacher will be trained for 
efficient service, and the logical place to receive 
this training is in the normal school. The normal 
school will be pre-eminently the teachers’ col- 
lege of the future. The time is not far hence 
when all normal schools will offer a four-years’ 
course above the high school. In our reorgan- 
ized educational system the normal school is des- 
tined to fill a larger place than it has heretofore. 
It will be to the normal school that the United 
States will look for her future teachers. 

A normal schoo] is established both for schol- 
astic and professional training. It differs from 
the college in the object and methods of its work. 


. It aims to teach its students not only the branches 


of knowledge, but the processes by which the 
mind acquires that knowledge. A fully-equipped 
normal school embraces two general departments 
of instruction and training, namely, scholastic and 
professional. The scholastic department has for 
its aim the instruction of public school branches 
and other branches related to them which are 
necessary for a full comprehension of the elemen- 
tary subjects. Lest this statement be mis- 
interpreted, permit a word of explarfation. The 
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normal school student pursues advanced work in 
the subjects, geography, history, physiology, ete. 
The work compares favorably to that of the same 
subjects in colleges, and the instruction is of 
equally high grade. The aim of the professional 
department is to give instruction in the prin- 
ciples and methods by which the mental and 
physical powers are developed and knowledge is 
acquired. 


It was once commonly thought, and by many 
still believed, that all that it is necessary for a 
teacher to know is her subject. This is a per- 
nicious notion which must be overcome. The 
teacher must not only know her subject, but she 
must know the child to whom she teaches the 
subject and the learning processes by which the 
child acquires knowledge of the subject. The 
professional courses are the backbone of the 
normal school curriculum. The _ professional 
courses must be broad, comprehensive and thor- 
ough, and made as practical and valuable as it is 
possible to make them. ; 


WHO STARTED THE EUROPEAN WAR? 


BY PROFESSOR § B, HARDING 


Professor of History, Indiana University 


In all their public utterances the German and 
Austrian governments have claimed that the war 


was forced upon them by their enemies. First it 
was Russia, then France, then England was the 
aggressor. 

All such assertions are barefaced falsehoods. 


But by constant repetition the German and Aus- 
trian peoples, and some persons outside of Ger- 
many and Austria who ought to know better, 
have come to believe them; and on the ground of 
“self-defence” they justify everything which Ger- 
many has done.. It is important, therefore, that 
some attention should be given to the question, 
“Who started the war?” 

now appears beyond the possibility of 
doubt,” says Ex-Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
“ that this war was made by Germany pursuing a 
long and settled purpose. For many years she 
has been preparing to do exactly what she has 
done, with a thoroughness, a perfection of plans 
and a provision in men, munitions and supplies 
never before equaled or approached in human 
history. She brought the war on when she chose, 
because she chose, in the belief that she could con- 
quer the earth nation by nation.” 

Space does not permit the giving in detail of 
the evidence in support of this conclusion.* Here 
we can only note a few points. 

In 1913, before the murder of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, Austria notified Italy that she 
proposed then to attack Serbia, and a secret mili- 
tary report of the German army which fell into 
the possession of the French government showed 
that Germany, also, was making extraordinary 


*A concise statement of it may he found in my ‘“Stucy of the Great 
War,” distributed free by the Committ-e on Public Information, 
Washington, D. C. 
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preparations for an immediate war. 
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In an inter- 
view with King Albert of Belgium in November, 
1913, the German Kaiser gave the impression that 
war with France was certain, and sought to win 
Belgium to Germany’s side. Also, various prac- 
tical measures looking to war were taken before 
the Serajevo murders. The military laws of 1911, 
1912, and 1913 greatly increased the German 
army. The reconstruction of the Kiel canal was 
hurried to completion early in 1914. Steps were 
taken to stir up revolt in South Africa and in 
British India. 
14, 1914—two weeks before the assassinations— 
were issued to the German cruiser Eber at Cape 
Town which contemplated an immediate outbreak 
of war. There is also much evidence relating to 
the accumulation of war materials, the transfer of 
bank balances, etc.; and a circular dated June 
9, 1914, is in existence ordering all owners 
of factories to open the mobilization envelopes in 
their possession. Furthermore, it has been 
proved that a secret conference of German and 
Austrian generals and officials was held at Pots- 
dam (near Berlin) on July 5, 1914; and it is prac- 
tically certain that the actual steps which led to 
the war were there agreed upon. 


The following statements concerning the de- 
mands which Austria made upon Serbia have a 
bearing upon the question of responsibility :— 

“The impression left on my mind is that the 
Austro-Hungarian note was so drawn up as to 
make war inevitable; that the Austro-Hungarian 
government are fully resolved to have war with 
Serbia; that they consider their position as a 
great power to be at stake; and that until punish- 
ment has been administered to Serbia it is un- 
likely that they will listen to proposals of media- 
tion. This country (Austria-Hungary) has gone 
wild with joy at the prospect of war with Serbia, 
and its postponement or prevention would un- 
doubtedly be a great disappointment.”— (British 
Ambassador at Vienna, July 27, 1914.) 


“Austria demanded conditions which would 
have placed Serbia under her permanent control.” 
—(Professor Hans Delbriick, a noted German 
professor and statesman.) 

“We were perfectly aware that a possible war- 
like attitude of Austria-Hungary against Serbia 
might bring Russia upon the field, and that it 
might therefore involve us in a war, in accord- 
ance with our duties as allies.”—(Official German 
White Book.) 

“He (the German Secretary of State) admitted 
quite freely that the Austro-Hungarian govern- 
ment wished to give the Serbians a lesson and 
that they meant to take military action. He also 
admitted that the Serbian government could not 
swallow certain of the Austro-Hungarian de- 
mands. The Secretary of State confessed pri- 
vately that he thought the note left much to be 
desired as a diplomatic document.”—(British 
Chargé at Berlin to Sir Edward Grey, July 25, 
1914.) 

“In the Viennese note to Serbia, whose brazen 
arrogance has no precedent in history, each 
phrase bears witness that Austro-Hungary de- 


Secret coaling orders dated June ~ 
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sired the war. Only a war, for which the best 
minds of the army were thirsting, could cure the 
fundamental ills of the two halves of the Austrian 
Empire and of the monarchy. Only the refusal 
and not the acceptance of the claims put forward 
in the note could have profited Vienna. 

“The question has been asked: ‘Where was the 
plan of campaign elaborated—in Vienna or Ber- 
lin?’ And some hasten to reply: ‘In Vienna.’ 
Why do people tolerate the propagation of such 
dangerous fables? Why not say the thing that is 
(because it must be), namely, that a complete 
understanding in all matters existed between Ber- 
lin and Vienna.”—(Maximilian Harden, in Ger- 
man newspaper Die Zukunft for August 1, 1914.) 

When Russia had been brought upon the scene, 
and a terrible European conflict threatened, it was 
Germany who willed the war and made it inev- 
itable. This, as we now know, was done at a 
second Potsdam conference held on the evening 
of July 29. Here are a few utterances fixing Ger- 
many’s responsibility :— 

“Not as weak-willed blunderers have we under- 
taken the fearful risk of this war. We wanted it; 
because we had to wish it and could wish it. May 
the Teuton devil throttle those whiners whose 
pleas for excuses make us ludicrous in these 
hours of lofty experience! We do not stand, and 
shall not place ourselves, before the court of 
Europe. Our power shall create new law in 
Europe. Germany strikes. If it conquers new 
realms for its genius, the priesthood of all the 
gods will sing songs of praise to the good war. 
We are waging this war not in order to punish 
those who have sinned, nor in order to free en- 
slaved peoples and thereafter to comfort 
selves with the unselfish and useless 
ness of our own righteousness. We wage it from 
the lofty point of view and with the conviction 
that Germany, as a result of her achievements 
and in proportion to them, is justified in asking, 
and must obtain, wider room on earth for de- 
velopment and for working out the possibilities 
that are in her. The powers from whom she 
forced her ascendency, in spite of themselves, 
still live, and some of them have recovered from 
the weakening she gave them. Now strikes the 
hour for Germany’s rising power.”—(Maximilian 
Harden, editor of Die Zukunft.) 

“The proofs are unfortunately within grasp that 
the clique of war barons is again at work, without 
the slightest qualm of conscience, in order to 
cross all activities of the government and bring 
about what is monstrous—the world war, the 
world conflagration, the devastation of Europe.” 
—(German Socialist newspaper Vorwarts, July 
30, 1914.) 

“The German government contrived the war 
jointly with the Austrian government, and so 
burdened itself with the greatest responsibility 
for the immediate outbreak of the war. The 
German government brought on the war under 
cover of deception practiced upon the common 
people, and even upon the Reichstag (note the 
suppression of the ultimatum to Belgium, the 
promulgation of the German White Book, the 
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elimination of the Czar’s despatch of July 29, 
1914, etc.)”—(Dr. Karl Liebknecht, German So- 
cialist leader, May 3, 1916.) 

Most important of -all is the testimony of 
Prince Lichnowsky, who was German Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain in 1914. His private memo- 
randum reviewing his mission to London, which 
leaked out in March, 1918, occupies more than 
two pages as translated in the New York Times 
for April 21, 1918. He testifies to the sincerity 
of England’s desire for peace; to the pressure of 
General von Moltke, chief of the German general 
staff, for war; to the “absolute assent” which the 
German government gave at the Potsdam con- 
ference of July 5 to Austria’s measures against 
Serbia. Of the British proposal for a conference 
in London to mediate between Russia and Aus- 
tria he says: “Given good will, everything could 
have been settled in one or two sittings, and the 
mere acceptance of the British proposal would 
have relieved the tension and would have further 
improved our relations with England. I urgently 
recommended the proposal, saying that otherwise 
world war was imminent, in which we had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain. In vain! I 
was told that it was against the dignity of Aus- 
tria, and that we did not want to interfere in the 
Serbian business, but left it to our ally. I was told 
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to work for ‘localization of the conflict.’ Of 
course, it would have only needed a hint from 
Berlin to make Count Berchtold (Austrian minis- 
ter for foreign affairs) satisfy himself with a dip- 
lomatic success and put up with the Serbian re- 
ply. But this hint was not given. On the con- 
trary we pressed for war.” 

In another passage Lichnowsky says: “On July 
30, when Count Berchtold wanted to give way, 
we, without Austria having been attacked, replied 
to Russia’s mere mobilization by sending an ul- 
timatum to Petersburg, and on July 31 we de- 
clared war on the Russians, although the Czar 
had pledged his word that as long as negotiations 
continued not a man should march; so that we 
deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceful 
settlement. In view of these indisputable facts, it 
is not surprising that the whole civilized worid 
outside Germany attributes to us_ the sole guilt 
for the world war.” 

This, we may feel reasonably sure, will be the 
verdict of history. And wherever today we meet 
with the argument of “six of one and a_ half 
dozen of the other,” or talk of “secret diplomacy” 
of the Allies as a cause of the war, we should re- 
alize that we are in the presence of either crass 
ignorance or pro-Germanism, and treat it accord- 
ingly. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(IX.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOME FIRST THINGS IN INDUSTRIES 


As early as 1786 the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture appropriated $1,000 to help establish carding 
and spinning machinery. Later $2,500 was ap- 
propriated to encourage the establishment of an- 
other factory, and afterwards $10,000 for another. 
This was the first attempt of legislative encour- 
agement of manufactures in the United States. 

The first cotton mill in America, at Pawtucket, 
in 1790. 

The first wool-carding mill in America, at 
Newburyport (Byefield), 1793. 

The first machine for cutting and heading nails, 
Newburyport, 1795. 

The first brass buttons, Torrington, Conn., 
1802. 

The first cotton goods on sale, Providence, 
1804. 

The first clocks made by machinery, Plymouth, 
Conn., 1807. 

The first machine for cutting and heading 
tacks, Bridgewater, Mass., 1807. 

The first machine for cutting screws, Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1809. 

The first mill for turning out raw cotton as 


“finished cloth, Waltham, Mass., 1813. 


The first power loom by Francis C. Lowell, 
1813. 

The first steel plate engraving, Newburyport, 
1814. 

The first straw hat machine, Weathersfield, 
Conn., 1821. 


The first isinglass from fish, on Cape Cod, 1824. 

The cotton gin patented by Eli Whitney of 
Connecticut, 1826. 

The first railroad with metal rails, Quincy, 
Mass., 1826. 

The first manufacture of palm-leaf fans, Massa- 
chusetts, 1826. 

The first pressed glass, Sandwich, Mass., 1827. 

The first power loom for weaving checks and 
plaids, Connecticut, 1828. 

The first manufacture of axes by use of trip- 
hammer, Collinsville, Conn., 1828. 

The first manufacture of horse collars, East 
Hartford, Conn., 1828. 

The first manufacture of sewing silk by ma- 
chinery, Mansfield, Mass., 1829. 

The first lead pencils manufactured by Joseph 
Dixon, Salem, 1830, 

The first manufacture of sheet brass, Water- 
bury, 1830. 

The first manufacture of clothing in a factory, 
New Haven, 1832. 

The first door locks, Connecticut, 1834. 

The first screw wrench, Springfield, 1835. 

The first web-knitting machine, Connecticut, 
1835. 

The first furnaces, Worcester, 1836. 

The first friction matches, Springfield, 1836. 

The first fancy weaving loom, Rhode Island, 
1837. 

The first solid pin heads, Birmingham, Conn., 
1838. 
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The first manufacture of gold spectacles, Long- 
meadow, Mass., 1838. 

The first silver thimbles, Longmeadow, 1838. 

The first machine for punching the eyes of 
axes and hammers, Collinsville, Conn., 1838. 

The first machine for making, ruling and cut- 
ting paper, Springfield, 1840. 

The first patent for electric telegraph, by S. F. 
B. Morse, Charlestown, Mass., 1840. 

The first grand piano, with iron frame, by Jonas 
Chickering, Boston, 1840. 

The first brass-wire drawing mill, Torrington, 
1840. 

The first India rubber ball, Cambridge, 1841. 

The first metal stencil, Boston, 1841. 

The first factory for pocket knives, Connecti- 
cut, 1842. 

The first vulcanized rubber, Charles Goodyear, 
Massachusetts, 1844. 

The first power loom for ingrain carpets, 
Erastus B. Bigelow, Massachusetts, 1844. 

The first soda fountain, Boston, 1844. 
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The first power loom for weaving Brussels and 
tapestry carpets, Massachusetts, 1848. 

The first steam engine valve, George H. Cor- 
liss, Providence, 1849. 

The first manufacture of matches by machinery, 
Boston, 1850. 

The first horse-shoe nail machinery, Neponset, 
Mass., 1850. 

The first shoe-pegging machine, to cut and 
drive pegs, Boston, 1851. 

The first electric locomotive, Boston, 1851. 

The first electric telegraph fire alarm, Bos- 
ton, 1853. 

The first elevators for hotels and office build- 
ings, Boston, 1854. 

The first condensed milk scheme, Boston, 1856. 

The first polished plate glass, Lenox, Mass., 
1865. 

The first patent for telephone, 
Graham Bell, Salem, 1876. . 

The first bicycle, by Colonel A. A. Pope, Hart- 
ford, 1877. 


by’ Alexander 


AMERICA! 


In this hour of strife 

I pledge thee my means, my devotion, my life! 

Thy sons, they are falling in lands far away, 

To free this whole earth of its sceptered sway, 
They are giving their lives for sweet liberty’s sake; 
The sacrifice freely and gladly they make. 


America! My Country! 


America! The safeguard of freedom and right, 
Thy honor we'll keep unsullied and bright. 

Thy colors shall never be trailed in the dust, 

So conquer we may, and conquer we must. 

No traitor within our border shall stay, 


To blacken our honor, our country betray. 


MY COUNTRY! 


America! The land that our people adore, 
Where freedom shall reign for centuries more. 
The land that all nations look to in their need, 
For the freedom and liberty for which they bleed. 
We are willing to fight and we're willing to die, 
To give liberty’s flag to our smallest ally. 


America! My Country! In this hour of strife 

I pledge thee my means, my devotion, my life! 
Oppression and bondage shall no more be known, 
We'll see liberty reign on each tyrant’s throne. 
The God of our fathers will help us along, 

As we rid this whole world of its terrible wrong. 


—Composed by the Seventh Grade in the Public 
Schools of Indianola, Iowa. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF CITY SCHOOLS* 


S. DEFFENBAUGH 
Washington, D. C. 


BY 


The need of a longer school term has been 
urged without ceasing since the inception of pub- 
lic education in the United States. The term of 
the rural schools has always been the object of 
solicitation, for it has been assumed that the cities 
offer all the facilities that the good of the children 
requires. So it was in the beginning. In the 
early days of city school systems their sessions 
continued practically the year round. Vacations 
were short and holidays were few. The prevai!- 
ing custom was to divide the school year into 
four terms of twelve weeks each, with a vacation 
of a week at the end of each term. In some cities 
all the vacation came in summer, with the excep- 
tion of about a week at Christmas. That plan 
found favor and extended within a few years to 
all the cities. The summer vacation was extended 
gradually, usually about a week at a time. 


The reduction in school time has come so grad- 


*In connection with Bulletin, Bureau of Education. 
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ually that the extent of it is not realized, and it is 
rarely discussed. The effects of the long vaca- 
tions, however, have begun to excite serious ap- 
prehension, and in many cities remedial action 
has been taken. Suggestions for a longer term 
for all pupils occasionally appear, but in general 
the remedies proposed are palliative only, and 
are directed to specific symptoms. A few cities 
have organized some schools on the all-the-year 
plan, and have thus attacked the evil at its foun- 
dation. Many others conduct vacation schools 
for a few weeks, principally to keep children off 
the streets and to supervise their play; still others 
maintain a summer session of about six weeks to 
give children who have failed in one or more sub- 
jects an opportunity to make up their deficiencies, 
to enable those who are weak in some subjects to 
gain strength, and to aid those who are especially 
strong to obtain an extra promotion. 

The increase in the number of summer schools 
has been rapid since 1900. Before that date there 
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were tew. The beginning was made at Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1871. 

Though the movement for summer or vacation 
schools did not become general until a quarter of 
a century later, a few other cities followed the 
lead of Providence with little delay. Newark, N. 
J., was probably the first of them. Vacation 
schools were opened in 1885 in that city, and they 
have been successfully maintained ever since. 
They were originally established in Newark for 
the purpose of keeping children off: the street. 
To enable backward pupils to make up deficien- 
cies, to help bright ones to “skip” a grade, and to 
keep others profitably employed were in the be- 


_ ginning secondary motives. 


One hundred and nine cities report summer 
high schools. In 75 the summer session may be 
attended by any pupil; in the other cities only by 
those who have failed or by those who are excep- 
tionally bright. These schools are open for ¢ 
term of six weeks in a majority of these cities. 

An average of 71 to 80 per cent. of the pupils 
who have failed in one or more subjects in the 
regular term make up those subjects and gain a 
promotion. 

Comparatively few of those classed as strong 
pupils who attempted to gain a half year by at- 
tending summer school succeeded. In only 13 of 
37 schools reporting on this point did more than 
11 per cent. of the pupils win an extra point. 

The school day is usually shorter in the sum- 
mer session than in the regular term. Many pupils 
carry only one or two subjects and report only 
for recitation, thus making their school day only 
an hour or two in length. The length of the high 
school day as reported by 82 cities is given as fol- 
lows: One hour in 1 city, 2 hours in 2 cities, 3 
hours in 29 cities, 4 in 45 cities, 5 in 5 cities. 

In cities where a tuition fee is charged for the 
summer school the fee is usually from $3 to $5 a 
subject. Many cities that do not charge tuition 
failed to report the cost of maintaining the sum- 
mer school for high school students, but enough 
reported to show that the cost per pupil based on 
enrollment is small, the median cost being only 
80 cents per pupil per week. 

Although only 109 cities report summer high 
schools, 211 report summer elementary schools. 
In 68 cities the schools are for all grades from the 
first to the eighth, inclusive. In the other cities 
the summer session is usually for children in the 
intermediate or grammar grades, or both. In 
95 cities summer schools are maintained for any 
children within the grades admitted to these 
schools during the regular term. In the other 
cities the summer school is usually for those 
pupils who have failed; in some, for both those 
who have failed and for those who are exception- 
ally bright. 

The most frequent length of the summer ses- 
sion for elementary grades is six weeks. 

As in the case of high school pupils an average 
of from 71 to 80 per cent. of the pupils in the ele- 
mentary summer school make up work and win 
promotion. 

In the elementary schools the proportion of 
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pupils who had not failed, but who gained a half 
year by attendance at summer school, averages 
from 21 to 30. Here, as in the high school, it is 
evident that it is difficult to gain an extra promo- 
tion of a half year. : 

In a majority of the cities reporting the sum- 
mer elementary schools are maintained at public 
expense. When a tuition fee is charged it usu- 
ally amounts to about $5 for a term of six weeks. 

The median cost per pupil based on enrollment 
is only forty-seven cents per week. The smail 
cost in many cities is owing to the fact that 
teachers in these cities are paid less in summer 
than in winter and that many children take only 
one or two subjects, thus allowing more enroll- 
ments to a teacher. 

In cities where a tuition fee is charged the sum- 
mer school is usually under the supervision of 
the school authorities. 

With only one exception superintendents re- 
port that the health of children attending sum- 
mer schools is not injured, but is improved. With 
few hours for study and much time for recreation 
this reply would be expected. There is less danger 
from contagious disease in a school building in 
summer with its natural ventilation than in winter 
when the school buildings are heated by artificial 
means. 

At Eveleth, Minnesota, the all-year school has 
grown out of a summer school that has been suc- 
cessfully conducted for the past six or seven 
years. The superintendent reports that a year 
ago, when special efforts were made to increase 
the enrollment of the summer school to over 609 
pupils, it was decided to go over definitely to an 
all-vear organization. 

A summer session of six weeks is an efficient 
auxiliary to the regular session, enabling many 
children to advance without loss of time and 
others to gain time; but if the session of the sum- 
mer school could be extended to twelve weeks 
and made an organic part of the regular school 
session, better results would be obtained. 

In the all-year school the aim is for the pupil 
to gain time to do eight years’ work in six years, 
while the aim of the summer term is chiefly for 
the pupil to get through the eight years on time. 

Though no exact statistics have been compiled 
to show how much time each pupil has gained, an 
investigation of the progress made by 271 pupils 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades showed 
that 25 have made no gain, 67 a gain of one-third 
of a year, 59 a gain of two-thirds of a year, 67 a 
gain of one year, and 53 a gain of one and one- 
third years. 

With only one or two exceptions the teachers 
who have been teaching continuously for three or 
four years say that their health has not been im- 
paired in the least, that they go back to work in 
September after a two-weeks’ vacation as eager 
for work as they did when they had a longer va- 
eation. Several teachers said that they preferred 
to teach the additional two months not only for 
the extra salary, but because they became tired 
of the long vacation when they had no special 
work to do. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 

It was no slight loss to North Dakota when. 
Dr. Frank L. McVey went from the presidency 
of the State University to the presidency of the 
State University of Kentucky, but it was doubly 
hard to have him take Dr. Cooper from the Agri- 
cultural College and Professor James from Val- 
ley City Normal School. Rumor has it that the 
.end is not yet. 

Fortunately, the normal schools and the agri- 
cultural colleges have not lost their leadership, 
which is in every case vigorous and vitalizing. 
President Crane of Minot has had the year at 
Teachers College, New York, but he will return 
all the better for such a year of study. 

The four state normal schools are genuinely 
progressive, and a new school to be established 
at Dickinson will be opened in September. 


a 


The effect of the great rally last October and 
November is everywhere in evidence, and State 
Superintendent Neil C. Macdonald is looking 
after the harvest insistently and persistently. In 
connection with the Atlantic City meeting Mr. 
Macdonald and Governor Frazier went to Wash- 
ington to the National Rural Conference, where 
both spoke, and to Boston, where both were 
guests of the City Club, and where both made at- 
tractive addresses. Since we had personal pride 
in Boston’s welcome it was gratifying that the 
three audiences aggregated about 2,000, and the 
mayor of Boston, the postmaster of Boston, 
members of the Boston Board of Education, and 
representatives of many public interests were 
among their auditors, and the officials extended 
the heartiest greetings to the guests. 


an 


Germany has no national sport. Consider that her boys have no books dealing with fair 
play and boyish standards of honor in competition. Perhaps that is why Germany today stands 
convicted of the foulest crimes against fair play and decency. The Anglo-Saxon cry of “fair 
field and no favor” has no counterpart in her language. She doesn’t understand fair play. We 
would be dealing with a different Germany peraaps if her boys had been taught that a crooked 
victory was something to be despised, and if their juvenile literature had driven that lesson 
home. In this day, when a nation blind to fair play and clean hands is drenching the earth with 
martyred blood, it is a high duty to uphold those that sound a note of honor and fair dealing. 
It is the cause, the ideal that counts—with indi viduals and between nations.—William Heyliger. 


THE NEW CURRICULUM 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, PLAN 

The multitude of activities introduced into the 
schools as war measures has increased almost be- 
yond conception our responsibility in curriculum 
making. These activities have emphasized in 
bold terms the national ideals. Every teacher has 
seen in flaming letters against the black storm of 
Prussianism the national motto, “The Nation for 
the Individual,” and he has read with almost 
equal clearness the secondary lines, “Individual 
Service and Responsibility to the Nation.” As a 
curriculum maker he is constrained by his own 
professional ideals and by the pressure of na- 
tional necessity to reconstruct machinery, con- 
tent and method until these great national, yes, 
international, purposes shape every activity and 
inspire the work of every classroom. 

No less plainly has our great national crisis 
shown us the defects in our system of education 
as it has brought us into realization of the tre- 
mendously responsible relation between public 
education and nationality. Everybody knows 
that we have no thorough-going machinery for 
Americanization. The patriotic spirit of every 
community has revolted at the un-American sen- 
timent that has been evident whenever patriotic 
pressure has become intense. The terrible danger 
that lurks in our large unamalgamated elements is 
no longer apparent only to students of sociology. 


It is now a part of the public consciousness. The 


first great defect in the work of our schools and. 


its relation to national life is shown by the lack of 
a well-developed system for Americanization. 

The second great defect is the failure of our 
schools; is their failure to provide for all Ameri- 
can youth up to an age nearing maturity a fairly 
adequate training for citizenship. The experi- 
ments made in the states that have begun a sys- 
tem of industrial education have brought the con- 
clusion that such training should extend to the 
age of eighteen for all youth in our land. 

That we have been guilty of social caste educa- 
tion is too evident to need proof. We have 
brought about one caste—the scholastic caste— 
within the schools. The other caste has been 
forced out into industry and into active life with- 
out adequate training for the responsibilities 
which are now and will be in increasing measure 
in the future imposed upon the citizenship of our 
standard-making democracy. They are left to 
grope their way as best they are able; to form 
their ideals from their environment, without the 
guiding hand of the institution which the.commu- 
nity has established for perpetuating its best 
ideals ; to become social misfits and industrial out- 
casts if the circumstances prove too hard and the 
competition too unequal. Our conception of edu- 
cational uniformity in the past is to a large de- 
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gree responsible. Even yet we force upon the 
schools of the congested industrial districts the 
same curriculum that is offered in the schools 
peopled by the children of the so-called best fam- 
ilies. Our high schools will still maintain in most 
sections of the country their hard and fast regula- 
tions as to graduation, as to entrance into the 
high school, as to promotion, and as to variations 
of curriculums to meet group needs. 

The first demand growing out of our recogni- 
tion of national purposes and_ school defects is 
this: The curriculum shall be an organized series 
of practices and activities, rather than a body of 
knowledge, based upon the principle that action 
alone is educative. The government has called 
upon us to incorporate, not as additions to our 
curriculum, but as integral parts of it, pupil organ- 
izations for carrying on Liberty Loan drives, Red 
Cross campaigns, sales of War Savings stamps, 
and the like. School garden armies and boys’ 
working reserves have been organized. In fact, 
to the teacher who has been thinking in terms of 
the past, there has seemed.to be no time what- 
ever for “school work.” The government has 
been re-making our curriculums for us before our 
very eyes. It has been forcing into our class- 
rooms activities which have done more in the past 
six months in training for real citizenship than 
all our laboriously devised schedules of social 
studies have done in the past five years. The 
principle involved is a new definition of the cur- 
riculum, and that definition has come to stay. It 
will not only be written in the reports of super- 
intendents, but it will be actually practiced in the 
classrooms of the schools. 


This principle of variation as opposed to uni- 
formity will guide the curriculum making of the 
future upon two different planes; first, curricu- 
lums will vary in accordance with the individual 
needs; second, curriculums will vary in the or- 
ganizational units in which these organizations 
are located and the respective needs of these com- 
munities. 


Curriculums will be made by two groups of 
people: First, classroom teachers or their re- 
spective committees who are studying the needs 
of children by first-hand contact; second, by 
special groups of experimenters employed by com- 
munities to study individual and group differences 
in children and to survey community needs. 

Classroom and laboratory practices must not 
cease abruptly with the graduation of the pupil or 
his elimination from school. Continuation and 
part-time classes must become a universal habit 
on the part of our public educational system. The 
laboratory must gradually grade into shop, so 
that the student who goes into industry may go 
to the continuation or evening classes of the 
school for inspiration and help until he is aged 
and infirm. The home and the school must be so 
closely united that the habits of home life can 
still be reached through neighborhood classes, 
through courses in mother-craft and dietetics, 
and through home clubs conducted in the schools. 
Public education must offer service to all classes 
of Americans who need service. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS IN 1918 
BY WILLIAM E. PULSIFER, NEW YORK 
President of Association of Educational Publishers 


We are living and attempting to do business in 
a time that tries men’s souls. Never during the 
thirty-three years since I have been connected 
with the educational publishing business has it 
been so difficult to steer a safe course as now, for 
never has it been so well-nigh impossible to take 
accurate soundings in order to tell whether our 
craft is headed straight towards dangerous shoals. 

Never before has there been a time sincé my’ 
recollection of the business when cost prices have 
jumped by leaps and bounds two or three times in 
a year. We have been faced since the beginning 
of the war with constantly increasing paper 
prices; constantly increasing composition, press 
work and binding prices; constantly increasing 
cost of office supplies; constantly increasing sal- 
aries; constantly increasing hotel expenses of 
traveling men, all of which have raised the manu- 
facturing and overhead costs of our business to 
an alarming degree. The time certainly has be- 
come exigent beyond human reckoning. Were 
the educational publishers able to charge these 
extra costs to the ultimate consumers, as men in 
other lines of business have done, by fixing a 
price high enough to absorb the extra expense of 
overhead and materials, it would indeed be fortu- 
nate; but in our case price seems to be a constant 
and cost a variable. 

Some of the publishers have increased their list 
prices by small percentages, but not enough to 
tecoup the losses occasioned by the extra cost of 
manufacturing; others have not increased the 
prices of the books published before 1916 at all, 
but are pricing their new books and recent re- 
visions of old ones high enough to return some 
profit upon the money invested in them plus the 
selling expense. 


a a 


THE GERMAN CHILD 


BY DR, E. C. MOORE 
Los Angeles 


The secret of the German emperor’s power to 
force his people to become his willing slaves and 
to feed themselves so willingly to the guns lies in 
the people’s schools of Germany. 

All wars are about doctrine. In the little wars 
such as the Revolutionary and the Civil, the nat- 
ural processes lead to the development of ma- 
chinery for making all the folks think alike about 
the matter at issue, but when a whole nation goes 
to war, then we must have special machinery to 
persuade every one to take his part in the fight. 

Germany has spent nearly 100 years in perfect- 
ing a school system for the purpose of making 
the people feel, and think, and act alike. 

First, let us look at the upper classes. They 
are poor and devoted; they put duty to country 
above all else. For years they have looked for- 


ward to the day when their sons will become pro- 
consuls of Mesopotamia, of Texas, Minnesota 
and California. 
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Germany is called the land of “damn profes- 
sors.” It has twenty-one universities and eleven 
technical high schools, with 3,400 professors in 
the universities, 753 in the technical high schools, 
and 60,000 students. All of these professors hold 
state offices. Formerly they made a great deal of 
their freedom, but for years they have been little 
more than gramophones for the German officials. 

In every one of the twenty-one universities and 
eleven technical high schools there is a never- 
ending talk of race psychology and the natural 
superiority of the German people, the blessings 
of the war, and the lofty duty of the German race. 
The All-Highest has preached to the high and 
lowly the destiny that is to become theirs, and 
Germany has become a compact corporation for 
the plunder of the world. 

But what about the other ninety-five per cent.? 
How did these succeed in persuading the people 
to become their slaves? How did they prevail 
upon the people to feed themselves so gladly to 
the guns? 

The answer is this: Through the people’s 
schools. 

Germany rests upon two foundations—the 
people’s schools and the people’s army. The 
schools are organized parallel to the army. “The 
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public schools correspond to the popular army,” 
says Professor Troeltsch. 

The child enters the people’s schools at six 
years. It is a free school, but the course of study 
is so arranged that he cannot go on to high 
school or university. This is designed to, hold him 
in place. All instruction in this school is by word 
of mouth by teacher, who lectures, and at the end 


calls on the children to repeat what he has said.. 


They ask no questions, so the children do no 
thinking for themselves, but take what is told 
them. The authority of the teachers prepares the 
way for the authority of the sergeant, the lieuten- 
ant and the captain later. 

The chief study is religion, and the chief lesson 
taught is that every German owes the same duty 
to king and fatherland as to God Himself. 

The history of Germany is taught for the chief 
purpose of glorifying the ruling house. A Ger- 
man attitude of mind is developed and cultivated, 
not only in history, but in geography, literature 
and song. Other countries are not so much dis- 
paraged as they receive no attention at all. Ger- 
many is made the all and end-all of instruction. 

The result is exactly as if one would take an in- 
fant and teach him only one word, and that word 
—Fatherland, 
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Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it, 

All shall maintain it, 

No one shall stain it. 
Cheers for the sailors that fought on the wave for it, 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were brave for it, 
Tears for the men that went down to the grave for it. 

Here comes the flag! 

—Arthur Macy. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN THE WASHINGTON IRVING 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


BY MAUDE MCCAIN, CO-ORDINATOR 


Co-operative work is distinctly a form of edu- 
cation. Co-operation which aims at placement 
only, or salary only, is not real co-operation. The 
aim must be educational. _ 

We are trying to link up the school with. busi- 
ness. We are asking the business interests to 
supplement our theory with their practice. Busi- 
ness men sneer at the business training in the 
schools, and say training is only theoretical. Of 
course, schools are theoretical, but a certain 
amount of theory is absolutely necessary. It is 
only when this theory is not properly supple- 
mented that harm results. 


Teachers are also called impractical. They are - 


Supposed not to know business practice or busi- 
ness ethics. How can a school overcome | this 
handicap if the business world does not help? The 
teacher cannot be in the classroom and in the 
business office at the same time. The child must 
learn the theory and then, in some way, be given 
the practice. The old way was to give the student 


the theory, then turn him loose on the cold world 
and let him shift for himself. There was no 
transition period. 

The co-operative plan seeks to take care of this 
transition period. The business world is used as 
a laboratory. The school is at last furnished with 
a real link to the business world. The child is 
given his business experiences under proper and 
sympathetic guidance. If he is a misfit in one 
position his faults are studied and corrected, and 
he is given another position, and sometimes sev- 
eral, until he at last “finds” himself. . 

Since February, 1915, the Washington Irving 
High School has been experimenting with the co- 
operative plan of work. The work as done in this 
school may be divided into three groups :— 

First, commercial girls working in the Board of 
Education offices from nine to three, five days a 
week, without pay, 

Second, commercial girls working in outside 
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offices from nine to five, six days a week, with 
pay. 

Third, girls in the dressmaking course working 
in shops regular trade hours for regular pay. 

In the first two groups the girls work on the 
alternate two-week plan. They are in the office 
for two weeks and in school for two weeks. The 
girls in the last group work on the alternate week 
plan. 

When the plan was first started the Washing- 
ton Irving High School sent the girls only to the 
Board of Education offices. These offices agreed 
to a definite line of work. Below is a copy of 
this plan :— 

. Aim—To give the girls in the senior class of the 
commercial department actual office work while still 
attending school. 

Hours—9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 

The offices taking the girls are asked to give them 
at least the following office training :— 

Dictation Filing 
Typewriting Telephoning 
Mimeograph Work Clerical Work 

We ask that dictation and typewriting take the 
major part of the time spent in the office. Clerical 
work, mimeographing, and filing are valuable, but the 
girl cannot afford to spend too much time on one 
phase of the work. Where an office has only filing, 
the pupil should not be kept on this work for more 
than two weeks, unless the system is very compli- 
cated. Where the girl is given only typewriting, she 
should be left in the office not more than a month, 
unless it were an exceptional case. There is great 
value in a girl doing just one kind of office work un- 
til she becomes expert, but in this particular class 
we are trying to give the girl as many phases of office 
work as possible. 

Every office is asked to send a weekly report of 
the girl’s work. 

At first the girls remained out for one week, 
coming back to school at the end of that time; 
but it was found more satisfactory to send them 
out on the two-week plan. 

At the end of their period in the office the girls 
pass in a full report of the work. If it is found 
that the right work has not been given in any of 
the offices, the co-ordinator takes the matter up 
with the people in charge. If the employer feels 
he can not give the work as planned the girl is 
taken from that office and transferred to another. 

The office also sends in a report. 

At the present time, due in part to the war con- 
ditions, it has been necessary to send some of the 
girls out to regular offices for pay. We do not, 
however, in any way lower the standard of work. 
The educational aim is kept clearly in view. Even 
though the co-ordinators might be inclined to sag 
a little, there is no chance of this continuing, as a 
meeting of co-ordinators is held every two weeks, 
at which all the problems are discussed. Dr. Et- 
tinger, the associate superintendent, was in 
charge. 

At first the school opposed the plan because it 
was new and too revolutionary; the shops op- 
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posed because it was thought to be unworkable. 
The managers of the shops felt that it would be 
impossible to have a girl work one week and then 
go back to school and have a new girl take her 
place, even though the first girl came back the 
following week. 

After three years there is less opposition. We 
have proved beyond all doubt that the plan can 
be worked successfully. 

In the commercial group we have a class of 
sixty. For certain reasons this number has not 
been changed from term to term. Only girls in 
the last (sixth) term in commercial work are 
eligible for this work, and usually no one is al- 
lowed to take this work who has any conditions. 
Thirty of the girls are in school for two weeks, 
and follow a special course of study. This is a 
modification of the regular sixth term work. The 
other half of the class in the meantime are work- 
ing in the various offices. At the end of two 
weeks the girls change places. 

It would seem that the girls in these circum- 
stances could do only half the school work of a 
regular student; but after three years of careful 
observation and checking up, I am quite sure that 
the girls do much more than half the work. While 
the girls are not required to take Regents exam- 
inations, they quite often elect to take them, and 
some of the highest averages have been obtained 
by co-operative students. 

The co-operative student’s attitude towards 
school changes radically after her first month in 
an office. She is better able to envalue her work. 
She picks out, almost unconsciously, the things 
that are important in the business world. There 
is an added earnestness, a poise, she did not have 
before. She has learned the value of time, and 
seems to enter into the school work with an 
added vim. 

The work is constantly changing and lias 
We have arrived at a few definite conclusions. 

Like all other educational problems it must be 
worked out carefully and sympathetically by a 
large group of educators. It is not a small ques- 
tion, to be settled by a small group of people. It 
must receive more attention; and as it is better 
understood the real value to education will be 
apparent. 

Even though there was no educational advan- 
tage to the co-operative students, co-operative 
work would be worth while for the reaction on 
the school and for the criticism of the students 
made by the employers. 

Given a sympathetical organization in the 
school and the desire on the part of the school 
people to analyze the criticisms which are 
brought in by the co-ordinator, and it is safe to 
guarantee that at the end of a year the school will 
be one hundred per cent. more efficient, and about 
one hundred years nearer to sending out students 
who can take a definite place in the world with a 
cordial welcome from the business man. 


a 


The greatest history of all the world is in the making—Governor Edge of New Jersey, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


Many MEAsuRES CONSIDERED DURING THE RECENT SESSION—THOROUGH INVESTIGATION OF THE STATE SySTEM 
ORDERED—EFFECT OF THE ANTI-AID AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION—OTHER MATTERS, 


Boston, June 1—During the session of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, which closed May 31, the shadow 
of the war was over everything. Yet there were 
many educational matters which went through to the 
statute books. Some very ambitious bills had the 
contrary fate. For instance, the attack upon the 
agricultural college, the result of years of criticism, 
plus some bitter personal feeling, which culminated 
in the appointment of a special investigating com- 
mission, without objection by the friends of the col- 
lege, resulted, after two years of investigation, in a 
unanimous report by the commission, headed by 
Former President L. Clark Seelye of Smith College, 
in a practical endorsement of the college and a thor- 
ough defeat of its critics. 

Perhaps the most surprising action by the legisla- 
ture was the passage of the resolve for a special com- 
mission to investigate the educational systems of the 
state. This was reported unanimously by the commit- 
tee on education, based upon the governor’s in- 
augural relating to education and also upon numerous 
petitions for various action. It was passed without 
attracting any special attention or taking much time 
in debate. Its remarkable scope seems significant, 
yet it does not appear whether the legislature be- 
lieves that the entire educational system of the state 
is antiquated and needs a thorough overhauling, or 
there are objectionable personalities who are to be 
hit indirectly, or whether there are pushing innova- 
tors who want their fads approved. Whatever the 
motive, the following radical resolve has gone 
through and received the approval of the governor :— 

“Resolved, That a special commission, to consist of 
two members of the senate to be appointed by the 
president, four members of the house of represen- 
tatives to be appointed by the speaker, and three 
persons, not members of the general court, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor with the advice and consent 
of the council, shall sit during the recess of the gen- 
eral court to investigate and study the state and 
local educational systems of Massachusetts with ref- 
erence to the relationships of the state and the cities 
and towns in the support and control of education. 

“The commission shall investigate and report upon 
the support, supervision, and control of all educa- 
tional institutions and undertakings maintained di- 
rectly by the state, or jointly with cities, towns, and 
counties. They shall include in this investigation, 
schools for the deaf, the blind, juvenile correctional 
institutions, textile, agricultural and all other indus- 
trial and vocational schools. They shall investigate 
and report upon the support and control of educa- 
tional activities maintained at public expense 
whether by state or local appropriation, and they 
shall particularly report upon the proportion of local 
and state support in comparison with the ability of 
towns and cities to maintain schools. They shall 
also investigate and report the methods adopted by 
other states for the support of public education. 

“They shall investigate various items of school ex- 
pense, as, for example, compensation of teachers, re- 
pairs, textbooks, and supplies, and shall show so far 
as possible the reasons for variations in per capita 
expense of such items. They shall make inquiry and 
report on the extent to which other than school au- 
thorities, state and local, have power or responsibil- 


ity within the public schools, and for this purpose 
they shall examine city charters that give to other 
than school committees any jurisdiction over school 
property or school procedure. They shall report on 
the advisability of a complete separation of educa- 
tional from other administration, municipal and state. 

“The commission shall report its findings and 
recommendations as to the best methods and plans 
for the proper co-ordination of public education 
within the commonwealth. 

“The commission shall report to the next general 
court, not later than the second Wednesday in Jan- 
uary, with drafts of such legislation as it may deem 
expedient.” 

The legislative part of the commission consists of 
Senators Chamberlain of Hampden and Hallowell of 
Bristol and Representatives Neill of Leominster, 
Brown of Woburn, Maloney of Chelsea and Craig of 
Boston. 

The legislature has followed up its policy of aiding 
the schools in small towns by providing that towns 
with less than 500 families which maintain public 
high schools shall receive state aid to the extent of 
$1,250 a year. Of this sum $250 shall go to the princi- 
pal and to each teacher when they give their whole 
time to the high school, and, if they give only part 
time, then a corresponding portion of the $250. 

After much discussion there was passed a bill giv- 
ing a minimum salary of $550 a year to all public 
school teachers, except persons in training or acting 
as temporary substitutes. There was much opposi- 
tion on the ground that it would cut off good teachers 
from employment in small towns, but the bill finally 
won. 

The push for a state university was not nearly as 
strong as in some previous years because it was felt 
that all the strength of the state ought to go for the 
winning of the war. This measure was referred to 
the next legislature without any effort to debate it 
upon the merits of the question. 

War legislation was enacted in way of special 
training for crippled and injured persons. There were 
two bills. One related to those who are the victims 
of industrial accidents and must learn some new oc- 
cupation which can be followed in lack of organs or 
capacities injured or destroyed in factory or work- 
shop. The other related to the men in the war who 
have lost some of their earning organs and must learn 
new occupations. Of course these do not come under 
the intellectual head as under the manual, but it is all 
a part of the broader idea of education which is 
spreading among the people. 

The idea of a military education has not made as 
much headway as might have been expected from 
the prominence of the war in the thought of every 
legislator. It seems to have been established to the 
satisfaction of a majority that military training is 
too severe for most of the pupils in the public schools 
and that it is a mistake to force them to carry bur- 
dens and to endure strains which they are not strong 
and tough enough to endure. Proposed legislation 
on this line failed. 

The movement in favor of conferring degrees by 
the College of Osteopathy, Emerson College and Gor- 
don Bible College failed as it has failed before. 

Coatinued on page 722. 
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Loyal to Woodrow Wilson, Commander-in-chief 

of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
TEACHING PATRIOTISM 

The State Normal School of North Adams, 
Massachusetts, has a systematic plan of arous- 
ing and magnifying intense patriotism in all 
pupils. 

In the training school each grade each day 
has its part in the perfection of a spirit of intelli- 
gent loyalty. 

There is patriotic singing in each grade each 
day. For the higher grades the school has pre- 
pared a special book of patriotic songs with 
music. 

In the third grade the children learn of all the 
ways in which birds and animals may be used to 
conserve and increase food products. The work 
is highly educational and nobly patriotic. 

In the fourth grade the arithmetic lessons are 
used to the limit in practicing the fundamental 
processes in food problems of all kinds. 

In the fifth grade the study is of general field 
and forest conservation and patriotic contribu- 
tion to the success of the Allies. 

In the sixth grade there is more study of the 
grain products and of the history of the United 
States and her Allies. 

In the seventh grade the war facts are clari- 
fied and magnified, as are war gardens and the 
War Savings stamps crusade and the Liberty 
Loan bond campaign when it was in the air. 

In the eighth grade the students demonstrate 
the significance of physical development. We 
have nowhere seen as good a presentation of all 
the relations of hygiene and health to war con- 


ditions, together with every phase of physical 
exercise in school and out to bodily vigor and 
mental alertness. In this grade, also, the class 
keeps track of all the magazines and their ar- 
ticles on the war. They also keep in touch with 
the books on the war. Patriotism goes “over 
the top” brilliantly all the time in this grade. 

In every grade the classes are kept in touch 
with the war geography and with patriotic verse: 
In every grade there is patriotic hand-work, 
making camp equipment for soldiers, their com- 
fort and their enjoyment. For instance, they 
have sent checker boards by the hundred. 

In all grades personal, school and community 
cleanliness are emphasized. We counted more 
than. fifty different manual training and indus- 
trial arts demonstrations of patriotic purpose. 

Conservation of all kinds in all ways plays an 
important part from first to last. 

Memorizing of patriotic masterpieces is every- 
where an inspiration. 

Of course, back of all this is the patriotic 
work in the normal school itself, whose students 
do the teaching in the eight grades. 

No child in the eight grades is allowed to for- 
get that he is expected to be 100 per cent. Amer- 
ican. 

The training school is 100 per cent. on the 
rolls of the Junior Red Cross. 

Principal F, F. Murdock and every teacher in 
the normal school and in the three training 
schools are 100 per cent. intense Americans. 


THE LOCAL SUPERINTENDENT 

There is no chance for any question as to the 
present tendency toward the selection of a local 
candidate for superintendent. The reaction from 
the nationalized candidate is unmistakable. 

That this is to be a permanent condition is in 
no wise certain. The pendulum can swing the 
other way very easily, as it surely will unless local 
candidates satisfy the public as well as the 
teachers. The public is exceedingly sensitive. 

The nationalized expert superintendent came 
into favor because the public believed that the old- 
time local superintendent was more or less a po- 
litical factor. 

The public will never long consent to have the 
schools a political asset of any party or group of 
persons. 

The new local superintendent must be exceed- 
ingly careful not to be suspected of being such an 
asset. Every one of the twenty cities with their 
total of 14,000,000 inhabitants cannot re-elect one 
of these local superintendents if a charge of polit- 
ical backing can be maintained against him. 

Any fear of autocracy on the part of a national- 
ized superintendent will be innocence itself in the 
judgment of the public in comparison with a fear 
of political autocracy in school management. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH* 


In nothing, perhaps, is the up-to-dateness of 
modern education better demonstrated than in 
the teaching of English for business purposes. 
The day of teaching English to all students to 
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make them efficient in literary activities has 
gone by. 

The finicky teacher of English is not usually 
allowed to waste the time of all boys and girls 
on splitting grammatical hairs to the nth degree. 

The man who writes for the People’s Colunin 
lamenting the slovénly English of Woodrow 
Wilson’s famous messages has not the same 
standing in educational circles that he would 
have had twenty years ago. 


The test of good English today is its achieve- 
ment. Does it “go over the top’? This ques- 
tion gets on the nerves of the finicky teacher of 
English of even ten years ago. But today “over 
the top” has a significance that no other expres- 
sion has. 

Correctness in essentials is insisted upon, but 
it is not essential that a business letter heed the 
sensitiveness of a man who is horrified at the 
most powerful English that has been written by 
American Presidents in half a century. Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt and Wilson are the Presidents, 
since Lincoln, whose messages are likely to live, 
and each of them has dared to defy the sensi- 
tiveness of those who place grammatical logic 
above classical usage of the masters. 

Here is an elaborate textbook on “Business 
English.” It dares to say that in business it is 
of the utmost importance that the writer have 
the reader in mind when he writes. He is to 
write for effect upon the receiver rather than 
upon the nerves of the supersensitive. 

Nowhere is there better preparation for skil- 
ful, easy use of essentially correct English, bet- 
ter practice in all common business forms and 
usages, or a general knowledge of the important 
types of commercial transactions, such as_ buy- 
ing, selling, collecting, and the handling of 
special kinds of business. 

There are innumerable suggestions, both pos- 
itive and negative. “The problem of the letter 
is not the same as that of an advertisement. 
The letter stands alone. There is nothing com- 
peting for the reader’s attention when it is in 
his hand. If there are novel forms of letter- 
head, color, type, display, or anything else of the 
kind, they compete for attention with the mes- 
sage in words; and, as the message in words is 
the important thing, these novel forms are liable 
to defeat the purpose of the letter.” 


A negative warning, “We beg to announce,” 
is an interest killer. “I wish to call your atten- 
tion” is another. Worse yet is “Don’t throw 
this in the waste basket.” Here is a group of in- 
terest killers: “You will be interested, we are 
sure’; “Your attention is called to the fact 
that”; “Have you ever stopped to consider?” 

We can conceive of no book on Business Eng- 
lish more complete, more sane, more business- 
like than this book of Mr. Hotchkiss and Miss 
Drew. 


* Business lish: Its Principles and Practice.” By George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, New York University, and Celia Anne Drew, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City. New York, Cincinnati, 


Steet” Boston: American Book Company. Cloth. 375 pp. Price, 


-€AMP LIBERTY 


A successful Boys’ Camp where city boys car 
fearn actual farming and earn something at the 
same time is one of the much desired war éxperi- 
ments, and at Camp Liberty, New York State; 
there was such a canip last season. 

The chief need in émploying city boys to dod 
farm work is to have a “go-between” who car 
serve as the connecting link between the farmer 
who does not understand the boy from the city; 
and the city boy who has fot the right attitude 
towards farm work. In recruiting the members 
every effort was made to discourage the unlikely 
volunteer. The distance of the camp from home 
and a clear explanation of conditions to be ex- 
pected, hard work and rough living, served to 
eliminate, in most cases, those who did not take 


.the project seriously; yet in spite of this precau- 


tion two serious misfits did reach camp, and after 
a fair trial had to be dismissed. One or two 
others stayed but a brief period and left volun- 
tarily. 

The twenty-three boys who stayed in Camp 
Liberty through the summer were four college 
students, twelve New York City high school 
boys, one from Mt. Hermon Preparatory School, 
and six boys from New York City stores and of- 
fices. Nineteen were born in the United States, 
one in Sweden, one in Austria, one in Russia, one 
in Turkey. Four were twenty-one years of age, 
and three were under sixteen. The boys were 
charged $5 a week for good camp board. The 
demonstration was primarily due to the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, 16 West Eighth 
Street, New York City. 

Most of the boys did not know the difference 
between a wheat-field and a meadow when they 
came to camp. One of the local newspapers told 
the truth when it said the boys at the camp 
couldn’t tell the difference between a radish and 
a cabbage plant. In general alertness, however, 
the group of campers was probably above the 
average. They were carefully chosen from a 
large number, and were given to understand that 
in going to camp they would find real, hard work, 
and that much was expected of them. In en- 
listing the members for the camp the appeal was 
made on the three-fold basis of an opportunity to 
render patriotic service, to learn to do productive 
farm work, and to earn a fair income for the 
summer amidst healthful surroundings. 

Camp opened June 26 and continued until Sep- 
tember 15, though after September 1 all but ten 
had to return for the opening of school. The 
boys worked in the fields ten hours a day. Their 
daily program was as follows: Rise at 5.30, break- 
fast at 6.00, ready to leave camp with dinner pails 
for work, 6.40; at the place of work, 7 A. M.; 
noon hour for lunch in field, 12 to 1; quit work at 
6 P. M.; supper at 7; retire at9 P.M. The 
farmers came to camp in the morning for the 
boys, usually with automobiles, and brought them 
back at night, except where the work was near 
the camp. If the trip to work in the morning 
took longer than fifteen minutes it was taken on 
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the employer’s time. At the beginning of the 
season the workers were divided into two classes 
according to their proficiency. The proficient 
ones were paid two dollars a day; those less ac- 
tive and alert received a dollar and a half. But 
after a few weeks all were earning two dollars a 
day. 

Ae soon as the farmers in the neighborhood 
learned that help could be secured, they came to 
camp and made more calls for help than could be 
answered. Almost no active effort was made to 
secure places for the boys to work. As soon as 
one man was through using them, another was 
waiting for help. In fact, it was frequently neces- 
sary to cut down the usual number to certain em- 
ployers in order to help meet the demand from 
others. It was the policy of the camp to serve 
as large a number of farmers in the neighborhood 
as possible. 

All of the workers had their introduction to the 
farm work for the summer in a great carrot field 
of some thirty acres, which was weeded twice. 
Getting down on their hands and_ knees for ten 
hours under the hot sun was a pretty stern test of 
their industry and of their purpose to “make 
good.” The work was well done, however, though 
at the end it went slowly. 

Payments for labor were made by the em- 
ployers not to the individual boys, but to the 
camp director. It was understood that settle- 
ment should be made at the end of each week. 
Board and washing charges were deducted from 
the amount due to each worker, and a dollar a 
week was given him for personal expenditures. 
The balance was deposited in the bank to his 
credit and paid to him when he left camp. The 
net earnings for the summer varied with the dif- 
ferent individuals according to the regularity with 
which they worked. Some of the boys who 
worked straight through the ten weeks, missing 
hardly a day, had over fifty dollars to their credit 
when they left for home. Most of the boys had 
between twenty and forty dollars coming to them. 

A JUST JUDGE 


States must pay the expenses of the state 
superintendent to educational associations. At 
least the State of Missouri must pay this bill, 
and we presume the same ruling will apply to 
other states. Some one held up the payment of 
the expenses of State Superintendent Uel W. 
Lamkin to the Portland meeting of the N. E. 
A. and to the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, The case was carried to the 
Supreme Court, which gave a ruling on June 13, 
ordering the state auditor to pay these bills on 
the ground that it is evidently the intention of 
the law to have the state pay such expense of 
the state office. 


REAL EQUAL PAY 

New York women teachers claim that their 

famous equal pay victory of 1911 was not a real 

equal pay achievement. Now that 18,000 women 

teachers of New York City have votes they 

propose to have the real thing and to have it as 
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soon as the legislature can provide a new law to 
their liking. 
ETTINGER, O’SHEA, GRADY 

Three promotions with professional  signifi- 
cance were made possible by the retirement of 
Dr. William H. Maxwell. They were the three 
that were inevitable when one knew the condi- 
tions and the alignments. It would not have 
taken any courage to name the trio. Indeed, 
we were at a dinner party of school people and 
editors in New York on May 4, when, with the 
election of Dr. William E. Ettinger as superin- 
tendent assured, Dr. William J. O’Shea was 
prophesied as his successor, and William 
Grady as O’Shea’s successor. Each of these men 
has stood for definite achievement along con- 
structive, useful lines. They are men who have 
earned their promotions by heroic champion- 
ship of specific educational activities. 


<-> 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESSES 
Not in half a century have there been, all told, 
sO many important Presidential addresses as the 
fourteen great addresses of Woodrow Wilson 
from January 22, 1917, to February 11, 1918. 
No high school student in the United States 
should be allowed to close a year’s school _ life 
without having read and passed an examination 
on these world-famous utterances of the man 
of the hour who is the chosen spokesman not 
only of the American people, but of democracy 
the world over. No United States history 
teacher in any high school in America is excus- 
able who does not take all the time necessary to 
have the.class read with care and recite intelli- 
gently upon these wonderful state papers. 


UNEXPECTED MAJORITY 
The result of the referendum which the Lon- 
don Special Conference ordered in 1917 on the 
question, “Are you in favor of the alliance of 
the National Union of Teachers with the Labor 
Party?” was as follows: For, 15,434; against, 
29,743; majority against, 14,309. 


No high school in California may teach Ger- 
man and at the same time share in the appropri- 
ations made by the State Board of Education. 

Scholastic and educational appreciation of 
Spanish language and literature in all the future 
will-be one outcome of the World War. 

There seems little danger of shortage of high 
school teachers, because upper classes appear to 
be smaller next year. 

“The school for the community and the com- 
munity for the school” is the real educational 
slogan. 

Cincinnati estimates a saving’ of $75,000 by 
the elimination of German in the schools. 

National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Educational patriotic rallies are now full of 
fire and force. 

Play has as many interpretations as work. 

Recreation is re-creation. 
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_ THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


ON THE ITALIAN FRONT. 


During the past week there has been a com- 
parative lull in German activities in France, and 
the scene has shifted to the Italian front, where 
the Austrians have made a desperate attempt to 
open the way through Treviso to Venice. The 
Italians, aided by French and British troops, have 
withstood the attack bravely, and have inflicted 
heavy losses upon the attacking forces. The 
Austrian offensive has extended along the greater 
part of the hundred-mile front from the region 
southeast of Trent to the Adriatic Sea. In the 
first attack the Austrians succeeded in crossing 
the Piave River at the famous Zenson loop, where 
last year they effected a crossing, only to be driven 
back later, with sanguinary losses. The Italians 
have held their ground well, and at various points 
have retaken positions which were lost in the first 
assaults. 


WOULD NOT BE BRIBED. 

Before beginning this drive against the Italian 
lines Austria and Germany made a characteristic 
attempt to induce Italy to make a separate peace. 
Emperor Charles of Austria-Hungary was again 
the negotiator, though the scheme was doubtless 
the Kaiser’s own, and probably was a result of the 
recent conference between the two Emperors. It 
is understood that Italy was offered an extension 
of the Italian border northward and recognition of 
Italy’s predominating influence over the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic. It was a brilliant piece of 
strategy, for if Italy could have been detached 
from the Entente Alliance, and the Austrian 
troops on the Italian lines released for operations 
in France, the war might perhaps have been won. 
But Italy spurned the bribe. To her, treaties are 
not scraps of paper, but instruments of binding 
force. 


ON THE EDGE OF STARVATION. 


While the Austrian armies have made no head- 
way, and have suffered enormous losses in their 
attempt to break through the Italian front, the 
Austrian population is on the verge of starvation. 
In Vienna, Budapest and other Austrian cities 
there has been desperate rioting, stimulated by 
the recent reduction in the bread ration below a 
living rate. Austrian food supplies have been ex- 
hausted since April. Germany has not kept her 
agreement to furnish food up to the middle of 
August. The German authorities explain that they 
have been unable to do so because of the necessity 
of utilizing all available food supplies for the ar- 
mies fighting on the Western front. But this ex- 
planation, true or false, does not relieve the situ- 
ation in Austria, where the population is becom- 
ing desperate; and if the Austrian failure on the 
Italian front becomes complete, as now seems 
likely, the revolt of the starving Austrian people 
will assume menacing proportions. 


AGAINST PICKED TROOPS. 
The fact has been brought to light that the re- 
cent fighting of American soldiers northwest af 


Chateau Thierry was against two of the Kaiser’s 
best divisions—the crack Fifth Guard and the 
28th German division—who had been specially as- 
signed to the attack by the German high com- 
mand. These divisions were on their way to the 
rear for a week’s rest before taking part in an- 
other offensive when they were suddenly recalled 
and ordered to go at once te the northwest of - 
Chateau Thierry “in order to prevent at all costs 
the Americans being able to achieve success.” 
But if the German high command hoped to dis- 
appoint and discredit the American soldiers it 
was baffled, for the Americans routed the crack 
German divisions, left many of them on the field, 
and took 1,000 prisoners. 


THE BOLSHEVIKI-SOCIALIST PROGRAM. 

Writing in the New York Evening Post in 
apology for the Bolsheviki, Mr. Trachtenberg, 
who presided at the recent pro-Bolsheviki meet- 
ing at Madison Garden, wishes Americans to con- 
sider that the Bolsheviki in Russia have only done 
what the Socialists in this country would do if they 
were swept into power; and he cites the declara- 
tions of the Socialist national platform adopted 
at St. Louis in April, 1917, which included: Com- 
plete adult suffrage; democratization of govern- 
ment; proportional representation; repudiation of 
war debis; no conscription or compulsory war train- 
ing. Americans will find the comparison instruc- 
tive, though perhaps in a different way from that 
which Mr. Trachtenberg intended. 


WHOLESALE PROFITEERING. 


It was almost inevitable that the expenditure of 
huge sums of money in war preparations and sup- 
plies should be attended with some scandals. This 
has been the case in England, France and Russia, 
where, in some instances, persons of high rank 
were involved. It is not surprising, therefore, 
though it is disgraceful, that a widespread con- 
spiracy should have been discovered in this coun- 
try between manufacturers and _ contractors’ 
agents in Washington to solicit government war 
orders under an agreement to pay commissions 
illegally to the agents. Manufacturers’ offices in 
forty or fifty cities have been raided in search for 
papers showing such a conspiracy, and a number 
of men charged with a share in the enterprise 
have been arrested and indicted. If it can be 
proved that any government officials have given 
out contracts through improper influences, it will 
go hard with them. It should go hard, also, with 
any agents who have made such an attempt. 

BRITISH POLITICS. 

Great Britain is menaced by the possibility of a 
general election which, whatever its result might 
be, would inevitably be a disarranging influence 
in war activities. The executive committee of the 
British Labor Party has recommended that the 
party truce agreed to at the beginning of the war 
be abandoned. If this recommendation is agreed 
to, the only way, apparently, in which it can be- 
come effective is by declining to support Lloyd- 
Continued on page 731. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


Continued from page 717. 


The petitions for schools of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture were unfortunate. The committee on educa- 
tion reported leave to withdraw and the report was 
accepted without debate or opposition. 

There was a long contest over physical training 
in the public schools on a broad system. The com- 
mission which had investigated made a favorable 
report of an elaborate bill. It was finally debated 
at length and defeated in the Senate after much op- 


_ position, as well as strong support. 


The petition for the establishment of the office of 
school dentists was referred to the next legislature. 

One effect of the war was seen in the easy passage 
of the bill for the teaching of Spanish in the public 
high schools. There was support of this bill on the 
ground that it will be a help in developing trade with 
Latin America, but there was also a feeling that it 
would take the place of German, which is losing favor 
in some quarters for obvious reasons. 

There has been a law enacted for a better defini- 
tion of what a playground consists of and the popu- 
larity of the playground movement seems to be as 
marked as ever, though there is not as much demon 
stration over it as a few years ago. : 

In consequence of the adoption of the anti-aid 
amendment to the constitution last fall, the textile 
schools at New Bedford, Fall River and Lowell have 
been turned over entirely to the control of the state 
and the corporation of the agricultural college has 
been changed so that this college, too, is now en- 
tirely a state-managed institution and is eligible, un- 
der the new amendment, to receive money from the 
state treasury. ee 

GARDEN SONG* 
“RALLY ROUND THE FARM, BOYS!” 
[To the tune: “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!’] 


Let’s rally round the seeds, boys! 
Let’s rally round the farm! 

Sowing and hoeing together. 

We will plan a crop of vegetables, 
And keep them from all harm, 

Weeding and spraying together. 


Cuorus. 
The farmers forever, 
Hurrah, lads, hurrah! 
our firm endeavor 
To earn a Service Star. 
We will ply our hoes and rakes, boys, , 
And toil for Uncle Sam, © 
We'll safeguard Democracy forever. 


All cannot go to war and fight, 
Some do their duty here, nd 

Mining, and building together, 
Americans will do their part, 

And keep their record bright, 
Fighting or farming together.—Cho. 


Let us stand by U. S. A., boys, 
And down Autocracy, 
Praying and serving together. 
With Old Glory floating proudly 
O’er land and over sea, 
The banner of Victory forever.—Cho. 
—Ruth H. Carter, Mary Hemenway School. 


~ *Copies of this song may be had of Miss 
serest, g may Mabel Anderson, 


Roxbury, Mass., for 25 cents for 50 copies, 28 Akron 
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THE DESIRE TO KNOW 


In some way the schools have often killed 
the love of knowledge in children. The ordi- 
nary child of four or five is intensely inter- 
ested in everything that has to do with the 
natural world. His questions cover almost 
the entire range of knowledge. Often, how- 
ever, when we get these, children in high 
school we find them indifferent to their 
studies. Their very desire to know seems to 
be dead. 

We have usually begun with abstract ideas. 
We study geography out of a book and the 
child learns about lakes and rivers and moun- 
tains without ever having gone out to see a 
creek or a hill. We have begun with abstract 
numbers instead of the little mathematical 
problems of the child’s life. The history has 
been largely mere summaries. 


Henry S. Curtis. 
~ 
GRADUATES TO WIN AND LOSE 
GRADUATES WIN FIRST AND BEST. 


1—Who are and seem happy, vital, brimful of the 
joy of living and of doing. 

2—Who are “easy to look at” and to be with. 

3—Who are noticeably clean and neat—hands, 
hair, face, clothes, shoes. 

4—Who have good posture, erect, rosy, and a 
voice pleasant to hear, low, soft, round. 

5—Who are punctual in arriving, in coming when 
called, in starting when sent, and in returning. 

6—Who are courtedus—and thoughtful to every- 
body, not merely to superior officers. 

%—Who are deferential to elders, especially to 
parents and to persons responsible for their 
work. 

8—Who are ambitious to rise by proving their in- 
terest, abilit’ and trustworthiness in the job 
and task at hand. 

9—Who are reliable, to be trusted, willing and 
eager to carry responsibility. 

10—Who are teachable and studious, grateful for 
every hint which will show where their work 
or manner can be improved. 


GRADUATES STUMBLE OR LOSE. 


1—Who are or seem unhappy or sullen. 

2—Who are hard to be with or to look at—who 
“grate on the nerves” of a fellow worker or em- 
ployer. 

3—Who are untidy, unclean of person or clothes, 
slovenly, careless, flashy, untastefully dressed. 

4—Who are lop sided, stoop shouldered, head 
down and ungraceful, stiff, “born tired,” fidgety, 
shrill or loud or indistinct of speech. 

5—Who are late in arriving, inattentive, slow in 
beginning, dawdling, shirking. 

6—Who are discourteous, ill mannered, “fresh,” 
obsequious, thoughtless, loud of dress or speech. 

7—Who are not deferential to elders and official 
superiors, especially at home where manners and 
attitudes and successes are made. 


$—Who are gamblers, wanting advancement with- 


| 
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out earning it by efficient work and conduct in 
today’s job and task. 

9—Who are not reliable, avoid responsibility, do 
only what is required, work well only when 
watched. 
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10—Who do not admit, and learn from, their 
mistakes, are satisfied with the least their em- 
ployers will tolerate, never volunteer or sug- 


gest, and resent evidence that their work and 
manner can be improved. 
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GRAPH TYPES ILLUSTRATING WHAT THE AVERAGE 
AMERICAN FAMILY EATS 
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From Food Problems by Farmer and Huntington 


Copyright, 1918, by Ginn and Company 


STOP ALL CHAIN LETTERS 


Bozeman City Schools. 
Editor, Journal of Education, Boston :— 

Dear Sir: Below is a copy of a chain letter just 
received from a friend, which is a copy of a letter sent 
out by the French consul at Seattle, so it says. I 
was requested to send a copy to six of my friends 
who are interested in worthy philanthropic move- 
ments :— 

“An honest appeal to the American business man— 
France helped us during the Revolution—Help Her 
Now.’ 

“This is for the purpose of founding a base Ameri- 
can Hospital at Paris for those wounded in the face 
or jaw. Your work is needed immediately in the task 
of restoring new faces and thereby permitting the un- 
fortunate to live the remainder of their lives with as 
little disfigurement as possible. 

“The American Red Cross will give $2,000 for every 
$10,000 raised by the American National Committee, 
for which 100 beds will be established and main- 
tained. 

“Please make six copies of this letter and send them 


to your friends, numbering each of the six letters, the 
number higher than the one used on the top of this 
letter. Use the same number for all six copies. Send 
this letter and twenty-five cents, preferably in stamps, 
to Mr. Heriott, French Counsel, Post Office Box 1017, 
Seattle, Washington. This gentleman has agreed to 
centralize the fund. This chain will end with No. 100. 
Those receiving 100 should make no copies of this let- 
ter, but merely send the twenty-five cents. Kindly 
do not break the chain. If you do so, it will make 
great hardship on this humanitarian cause.” 

At first I thought, as I suppose most people did, of 
sending the six letters and my quarter; then I thought, 
“T wonder how much this would produce if everybody 
responded?” I figured for a while and then thought 
best to ask my friend, Professor W. E. Tallman of the 
Department of Mathematics, State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, to verify my 
figures. He was kind enough to figure the series 
accurately to the fiftieth series of the letters. The let- 
ter I received was in “Series No. 57.” Professor Tall- 
man’s figures show that if only ten series had been 
completed 1,206,835 persons would have contributed the 
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amount of $301,708.75. If the twelfth series had been 
completed, 43,446,067 persons would have contributed 


. $8,687,213.50. Professor Tallman says: “If the fifty let- — 
ters had been completed the amount of money would 


have been equal to $202,050,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
:000,000,000,000.00. In case the numbers were all filled up 
to the fiftieth series and the money received put in 
American gold pieces and then melted, keeping only 
the pure gold, there would be enough pure gold to 
make 10,000,000 balls the size of the sun. In case the 
series were completed to the full 100, everybody pay- 
ing their twenty-five cents, there would be enough 
pure gold to make a sphere whose radius would be 
about 600,000,000,000 times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. This radius expressed in other terms is 
the distance light would travel! at 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond in 967,000 years.” 

In my judgment, this should put an end to all chain 
letters, including the worthy one promoting the Thrift 
Stamp sale. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. Cunningham, 
Superintendent. 


> 


LET US INVESTIGATE 


The Hon. Lucius B. Swift of Indianapolis in 
“America’s Great Debt to England” shows how our 
freedom has come down through sixteen centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon efforts, and the folly of believing that 
our liberties were evolved in the Revolutionary War. 

He illustrates his point by referring to the New 
York farmhouse in which he was born, in which the 
foundation of great sills and sleepers extended across 
from side to side, and while existing for generations 
were rarely seen by the children, and shows how 
American children have never been taken into the 
cellar of their political history so that they might 
see the sills and sleepers of freedom which are the 
foundation of the well rounded liberty which we all 
enjoy today. 

To remedy this let me suggest the value of the ap- 
pointment by the President of a Committee of His- 
torians and Painters which would select epochal 
scenes in the development of the freedom we enjoy, 
beginning with the Hundredth Moot, the Shire Moot, 
and the Folk Moot. These pictures would be paid 
for by our government and colored copies framed 
would be placed in every room of every school in the 
Union, so that they would silently and persistently 
educate the coming generations of children and their 
elders also. 

Among these would be the Signing of the Magna 
Charta, one from Cromwell’s time, another, the Re- 
form Bill. The Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Freeing of the Slaves are too well 
known to need reference to, but would be part of the 
series, which would include The Landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. There is the still vaster Magna Charta 
in which we hope our President will be called upon to 
take a prominent part and which will secure the 
rights of smaller nations as the Magna Charta se- 
cured the rights of individuals, some token of the seal 
by which the world has been made safe for Democracy. 

Underneath these pictures would be given a brief 
statement of the freedom which we then obtained. 

Then we should consider pictures of the founda- 
tion of these other world democracies, springing from 
the freedom of Great Britain and its development in 
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the United States, The Confederation of Canada, The 
Commonwealth of Australia, that of New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa. : 

Care would be taken to avoid too many pictures of 
scenes and of individuals, but every child would carry 
away some memory of a time, a place and a person 
which would broaden the mind for all times. 

We would have portraits of Stephen Langdon, a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, side by side with one of 
Cromwell, a Puritan; of Pitt, of Hampden, of Richard 
Chambers, and of Alderman Reed, and other men who 
in their own person suffered that the freedom which 
we almost take as a matter of course should have 
been made possible for their fellow citizens and 
descendants. 

Some of the other races making up the Great -Re- 
public have also contributed to the freedom we enjoy 
and such efforts will be portrayed too. 

J. W. Hamilton, 
593 Laurel Avenue, St. Paul. 


AN ACTIVE, USEFUL LIFE 


Dr. A. E. Winship: I wonder if you would like 
to have a fuller statement in regard to Miss Sarah 
Fuller, who is not leading “a very quiet life,” but on 
the contrary, a very active one. 

Since her retirement from the school (1910) she 
has had private pupils, and now at eighty-two years of 
agt she gives about a dozen lessons a week to per- 
sons who come to her home for lessons. Some are 
deaf adults to whom she gives instruction in speech- 
reading. She also corrects stammering and improves 
the speech of those who are deaf. Besides this, she 
teaches children of slow development. She is surely 
an example to persons who give up active work as 
they grow older,-but she is very well and keeps’ up 
her interest in everything and is preparing a work 
on speech-reading soon to be published. She is the 
president of the directors of the Sarah Fuller Home, 
a school for little deaf children, which is in West 
Medford, and attends the monthly meetings there or 
in Boston. Her cheerful, helpful spirit makes her the 
life and comfort of her family. 

This may help others to know that a woman of 
her age is leading such an active, useful life. 

Sarah Jordan Monro, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
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THE “Y” 

Out where the fight is thickest, 

Out where the cannons roar, 
Out where the hearts beat quickest 

Out at death’s open door, 
Comfort and solace bringing, 

Prayers for the boys who die, 
Easing the bullet’s stinging, 

That's where you'll find the “Y.” 


Keeping the home touch near him, 
Sharing the soldier's sorrows, 
Sharing the joys that cheer him, 
Planning his new tomorrows; 

Being his next of kin, 
Ever his welfare viewing, 
Serving through thick or thin, 
That's what the “Y” is doing. 


—Detroit Free Press. 


Will power needs the check of education, conscience and social aim. 
—John M. Brewer, Los Angeles. 


| 

| 
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BOOK 


A FIRST GERMAN READER. With questions and 
vocabulary. By Erwin W. Roessler, Ph. D., chair- 
man of the modern language department, High 
School of Commerce, New York, N. Y. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Hlustrated. 254 
pp. Price, 68 cents. 

Dr. Roessler in his preface offers no apology for the 
appearance of “another easy German Reader,” since 
this excellent little book is distinguished from most 
books of the type by the fact that it is easy through- 
out, not merely for the first ten or twenty pages. As 
an example of its easy character, the present tense is 
used exclusively in the first twenty selections of the 
total of eighty-eight, and transposed word order is 
not introduced until the pupil has had ample oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly acquainted with the less 
troublesome normal and inverted order. The editor 
has simplified all selections not original with him- 
self, and has provided questions based on the text 
in addition to the usual vocabulary.) The selections 
are partly in prose, partly welb-tenouin German poems 
by Goethe, Heine, Uhland, Chamisso, Scheffel, etc. 
The prose selections cover varied topics, either illus- 
trating the material of everyday life, or interesting 
and clever little stories and anecdotes, interspersed 
with riddles and proverbs. The words and music of 
eight German songs, published as an appendix, will 
probably not be utilized for the present. All in all, 
the book offers an abundance of easy reading ma- 


terial, especially adapted for high school or junior 
high school purposes. 
MODERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By Roscoe 


Lewis Ashley. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

This textbook for secondary schools is intended for 
the second year of the new two-year course in Eu- 
ropean history. Europe in the seventeenth century 
is topically divided into political Europe, lords and 
peasants, business and the towns, religious and social 
conditions. Part I treats of the age of absolutism 
in England, on the continent, struggle for colonial and 
commercial empire, and reform. Part II is the age 
of revolution in France, with its reconstructions, eco- 
nomic revolution in England and on the continent and 
of political revolutions. Part III takes up democ- 
racy and national development in national unity, as 
shown in the unification of Italy, Germany, and the 
second French empire and German unity. 

The book puts stress on great movements rather 
than minor historical changes, it gives an unusually 
large amount of material on social and economic 
changes, thus explaining the present from the past, 
and treats in detail changes associated with import- 
ant institutions in Europe at the present time. Fully 
supplied with maps, questions, reference books and il- 
lustrations, it fills every need of a modern, up-to-date 
textbook. 


BEYOND THE MARNE. By Henriette Cuvru-Magot. 
Translated from the French by Katharine Babbitt. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 12mo. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 

These are days in which we must read of the World 
War, in which we must take into our very soul the 
full force of the sacrifices that are being made by in- 
dividuals, by communities, and by nations. There was 
never anything like it before, and there is not likely 
to be anything like it again. Since these sacrifices 
are to continue we need to realize the heroism of 
Patriotism in 1918. 

Mademoiselle Henriette Cuvru-Magot, who, since 
the early months of the war, has been nursing the 
wounded at the Auxiliary Hospital at Quincy, near 
Meaux, lives in the picturesque village of Voisins. 
Daughter and granddaughter of soldiers she heard 
from childhood in her home many tales of valiant 
deeds performed by the French army. And now, in 
her turn, wishing to complete the story of the glorious 
past, witnessed by her father and grandfather, by 
the story of the heroic present, at which she herself 
is an onlooker, she tells us what she saw from her 
modest cottage at the very beginning of the Great 
War, and traces a poignant picture of the events 
which took place under her eyes. 


TABLE 


THE WAR ADDRESSES OF WOODROW WILSON. 
Editorially introduced by Arthur Roy Leonard, 
High School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 161 pp. 
Portrait. Price, 32 cents. 

In no other way can one get as good a summary 
of the vital facts about America’s relation to the 
World War as from the reading of these war ad- 
dresses of Woodrow Wilson :— 

Permanent Peace (address to United States Senate, 
January 22, 1917); Diplomatic Relations Broken (Ad- 
dress to Congress, February 3, 1917); Armed Neutral- 
ity (Address to Congress, February 26, 1917); Second 
Inaugural Address, March 5, 1917; At War with Ger- 
many (Address to Congress, April 2, 1917); The 
Declaration of War; What We Are Fighting For 
(Message to the Provisional Government of Russia, 
May 26, 1917); The Flag We Fellow (Speech on June 
14, 1917); The Reply to the Pope’s Proposal for Peace, 
August 27, 1917; The American People Must Stand 
Together (Address to Federation of Labor, Novem- 
ber 12, 1917); No Peace with Autocracy (Message to 
Congress, December 4, 1917); The Program of Peace 
(Address to Congress, January 8, 1918); The Four 
Principles of Peace (Address to Congress, February 
11, 1918). 

Every statement is reliable as to fact, thrilling with 
patriotic ardor, ennobling in human sympathy, and 
statesmanlike in presentation. It has withal high 
literary merit. They should be read with éare by 
every high school student each year until the close of 
the war for their English, their Americanism, and 
their statesmanship. 


THE DRAWING OF THE SWORD. Together with 
the Text of the National Red Cross Pageant. By 
Thomas Wood Stevens. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
Co. Paper. 

The pageant must be universally used to emphasize 
as nothing else can the deep-dyed atrocity that has 
diabolically devastated the lands of some of the 
noblest peoples in Europe. No child in America 
should be allowed to grow up without appreciating 
what has been done to Servia, Belgium, Roumania and 
Russia. No child in the United States should be al- 
lowed to grow up without realizing that the noblest 
hour in our national history was the hour in which 
we went to the rescue of England and France. 
Thomas Wood Stevens has put the two pictures of 
Germany’s deep damnation and America’s glorious 
devotion to humanity brilliantly and truthfully. 


CERVANTES: NOVELAS EJEMPLARES. 
Gitanilla and El Licenciado Vidriera. Edited, with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary, by Professor 
Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 230 pp. 

Professor Rennert is one of the foremost Spanish 
scholars in America and it is to be expected that any 
text bearing his name should be capably done. At 
any rate, that is the case with this edition of two of 
the famous “Exemplary Tales” of Cervantes. He has 
chosen “The Little Gypsy,” a short story which had 
a great influence both in Spanish and in other litera- 
tures, and “The Licentiate of Glass,” a fantastic sketch 
of the type of apothegm and aphorism miscellanies. 
Professor Rennert has prefixed an interesting intro- 
duction on Cervantes and his works, and has pro- 
vided, in addition to the vocabulary, a splendid body 
of scholarly and illuminating notes. The book is suit- 
able for use in second or third year classes. 

The “Exemplary Tales” would have made Cervarites 
a noteworthy figure in Spanish letters even if the im- 
mortal “Don Quixote” had never been written. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES es: 


great relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 
Irritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. urine does not smart—is soothing in 

MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Boo 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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HDUCATIONAL NEWS «# 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or aren eerenaoaa ss 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE 

25-29: International Kindergarten 
Union, Chicago. Miss Stella 
Wood, Minneapolis, Minn.,. presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary B. Page, Chicago, 
Ill, chairman of local committee. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 


secretary. 
OCTOBER. 
31-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
' Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; cretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazéo. 
31-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 
oe: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith,. secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 


6-8: Western Division at Grand 


Junction. 


7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land .Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch; 
Oklahoma City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. W. O. Chase of 
Presque Isle has been elected to 
the superintendency of the Old- 
town-Orono Union. 

WALDOBORO. A group of six 
towns and cities hereabouts has 
the most notable musical awaken- 
ing in their history under the 
leadership of Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Damariscotta, who has ac- 
cepted the supervisorship of music 
in these various places. The year 
closed with a School Song Festi- 
val here, which broke all records 
in every way. 

BRUNSWICK. 625 Bowdoin 
men are in the World War. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
EVERETT. The city officially 
and generally honored Wilbur J. 
Rockwood upon the completion of 
twenty-five years’ service as prin- 
cipal of the high school. 


MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
WAVERLY. The Interstate 


Schoolmasters’ Club, which met 
here for its last meeting of the 


school year, was of unusual inter- 
est. This is one of the few 
Schoolmasters’ Clubs that has an 
all-day session. 


NEW JERSEY. 


RAHWAY. Superintendent W. 
F. Little has led the schools of the 
city over the top along progres- 
sive educational lines, especially 
in the matter of Manual Arts. A 
three-day exhibit, June 20-22, cap- 
tivated all visitors. 

ELIZABETH. Superintendent 
Richard E. Clemert, who has been 
superintendent for eleven years 
with three years to serve on his 
present term, has yielded to temp- 
tation and will resign as superin- 
tendent and be a candidate for 
Congress. The profession loses 
one of its ablest representatives 
in the state, and if he wins in the 
Congressional race the country will 
win an able legislator. Mr. Clem- 
ent is a native of New Hampshire, 
is in the prime of life and has 
been in educational service in this 
Congressional district for thirty- 
six years, and always most suc- 
cessfully. 

PASSAIC. Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man of the Rockefeller Institute 
and the General Education Board 
of New York, and the three mem- 
bers of the Chinese Education 
Committee who are touring this 
country, Dr. Poling Chang, His 
Yen and Yuan Fan, spent several 
days recently visiting some of the 
schools of this city. 

At the “Work-study-play” school 
the visitors were more than in- 
terested in the vocational and 
science work, and complimented 
Principal Ray Myers. Lunch- 
eon was served at this school by 
the students. The high school 
was also visited. The visiting 
party and some of the supervisors 
were entertained here at dinner. 

At School No. 3 _ all the 
work was given out of doors, con- 
ducted by the boys’ themselves. 
It consisted of military marching, 
gymnastics, deployment and 
games. 

The last visit was made at 
School No. 9. Primary work 
was observed here, consisting of 
posture work, marching, story 
plays, rhythm plays, folk dances, 
games and formal gymnastics. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCRANTON. Superintendent S. 
E. Weber has many achievements 
to his credit, not the least of 
which is the new salary schedule. 
According to this schedule all high 
school teachers and_ supervisors 
will receive regularly an increase 
of $100 a year until the new maxi- 
mum is reached. 

All other teachers will receive a 
regular increase of fifty dollars a 
year, according to the schedule 


based on merit, and in addition 
thereto a bonus of fifty dollars a 
year during the period of the war. 
This makes an increase in salaries 
to be granted next year by the 
Scranton school board amounting 
to $42,000. 

An additional feature worthy of 
note is the opportunity offered 
kindergarten and grade teachers 
to increase their maximum $100 by 
superior teaching and_ further 
study, and the opportunity given 
high school teachers and princi- 
pals to increase their maximum 
$200 by the same method. 

There is to be a longer high 
school day. The high school 
principal's maximum will be $3,500, 
and the high school teachers’ maxi- 
mum will be $1,500. Grade teach- 
ers’ maximum, $1,000. 

HARRISBURG. All grade 
teachers who have reached the 
Maximum receive $100 increase. 
All who have not reached the 
maximum jump aé year in their 
salary increases. The elementary 
principals are advanced a year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


GREENSBORO. The board of 
trustees, believing that the profes- 
sion of teaching is of prime im- 
portance in the business and 
spiritual life of the city of Greens- 
boro and recognizing the fact that 
the- state of North Carolina has 
recently passed legislation making 
it incumbent upon teachers to at- 
tend a summer institution every 
other year, resolved :— 

1. That this profession be put 
upon a definite business _ basis 
throughout the year, and salaries 
paid regularly to every teacher on 
the first of each month; 

2. That the schools be conducted 
for a period of forty weeks; . 

3. That the minimum salary for 
white teachers be fixed at $660 per 
annum; 

4. That the minimum salary for 

negro teachers be fixed at $420 per 
annum; 
5. That the details of a contract 
to be signed be worked out by the 
superintendent and a committee 
of three representative teachers, 
this contract to be at once just to 
the city, and generous and just to 
the teachers who may sign it. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 

BLOOMINGTON. E. E. Ram- 
sey, principal of the high school, 
has been selected for superin- 
tendent of the local schools. C. R. 
Clayton of the high school faculty 
succeeds to the principalship. 

MUNCIE. T. F. Fitzgibbon, who 
has been superintendent of the 
Columbus, Ind., schools for many 
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HISTORIES THAT ARE FAIR 
To Our Allies 


McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s | 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. FOR SCHOOLS | 


Many histories treat of the Revolutionary period 
in such a way as to destroy the children’s confidence 
in England. McLaughlin and Van Tyne are ab- 
solutely fair. They show that it was the Hano- 
verian king, George III, and not the liberty- 
loving people of England, who sought to op- 
press America. Their book is patriotic, sincere 
and authoritative. The simplicity of the style 
and the attractive illustrations make this an 
unusual text. 


Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth’s 


Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. It is brought on 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
functions. The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


A FIRST BOOK IN 


A FIRST BOOK IN 


| BOOK I 


35 West 32nd Street 


Elementary Histories on the Biographical Plan 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
WITH EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS 


AMERICAN 
BUILDERS OF OUR COUNTRY 


IVrite us for prospectus and full information 


APPLETON AND COMPANY 


HISTORY 


BOOK Il 


New York 


146 6-16 


years, was recently elected super- 
intendent in this city. He will 
take up the work of B. F. Moore, 
who has been chosen director of 
the Muncie Branch of the Indiana 
State Normal School. 


LOGANSPORT. The township 
trustees have named $600 as the 
minimum salary for eight- 
months term in the rural schools 
of Cass County. 


EVANSVILLE. 
training classes 
girls next year. 


LAFAYETTE. Girls and boyy 
between sixteen and twenty years 
of age, adjudged winners in the 
live stock judging contests at the 
Indiana State Fair in September, 
will receive a $200 trophy, $175 in 
two scholarships in the Purdue 
College of Agriculture, $75 in cash 
prizes, and four silver cups. The 
$200 trophy will go to the team of 
three boys or girls, representing 
a county, city, or township high 
school, held to be the best judges 
of live stock. The $175 in scholar- 
ships will be divided into one of 
$100 and one of $75. 


A,committee of school superin- 
tendents and_ high school princi- 
pals has recommended that the 
state board of education drop the 
requirement of two years of for- 
eign language and two years of 
mathematics in the high school 


All manual 
will be open to 


curriculum, and make _ vocational 
education compulsory. The com- 
mittee also recommended that 


high schools be graded according 
to length of term and standards 
of the teaching staff. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Marion 
County Council of Defence is urg- 
ing that a loyalty clause be made 
a part of the contract of each 
teacher in the county. 

_The school board will give each 
city teacher an increase of salary 
of $100 for the coming year, if 
financial arrangements can be 
made. It is likely that a number 
of the 100 manual arts teachers 
will be dropped. 


ILLINOIS. 


One state in the Union has al- 
ready revoked the certificates of 
several teachers for disloyal acts. 
The Teachers’ Examining Board 
of Illinois, at a meeting held May 
27, took formal action, advising 
county superintendents to revoke 
the certificate of any teacher who 
has been found guilty of disloyalty 
before competent authorities. Illi- 
nois has been peculiarly free from 
any taint of disloyalty in its 
teaching force. Thus far, only one 
teacher out of 34,000 has been con- 
victed of disloyalty. 


ROCKFORD. The board of edu- 
cation has re-elected Superintend- 
ent of Schools Carroll R. Reed for 
two years at $5,000 a year. All 
teachers have received a flat raise 
of $100 besides the increases based 
on merit. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 


CHICAGO. 
Fleming Hosic of the Chicago Nor- 


Professor James 
mal College is giving during the 
present semester a series of ad- 
dresses before the principals and 
teachers of Chicago on “The Prob- 
lem-Project Method of Teaching.” 
The work has been so arranged 
that the principals and teachers of 
each of the ten districts meet as 
separate groups. Superintendent 
John D. Shoop is participating in 
the meetings with the teachers, 
and in this way is giving the sup- 
port of his office to the movement 
for keener professional interest in 
the city. 


MICHIGAN. 
Some salary increases in this 
State: Alpena, $88—$175; Bangor, 
$115—$143; Bay City, $100—$165; 


Belding, $100—$175; Benton Har- 
bor, $100—$150; Birmingham, $150; 


Blissfield, $150; Crosswell, $150; 
Detroit, $300; Dowagiac, $100— 
$175; Fiint, $100—$150; Grand 
Haven, $125; Hamtramck, $150— 


$200; Highland Park, $240; Homer, 
$100—$200; Kalamazoo, $150; Lans- 
ing, $100—$150; Manistique. $150; 


Marine City, $100—$150; Midland, 
$150; Niles, $123—$150; Pontiac, 
$200; Saginaw, W. S., $150—$20€; 


St. Clair, $100—$150; Sturgis, $150; 
Tecumseh, $119; Watervliet, $150. 


BATTLE CREEK. Superintend- 
ent Coburn has led the board of 
education to adopt a complete all 
the year round school schedule. 
The first summer session is to run 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
this year. Economic conditions at home demand it. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


for six weeks, and is expected to 
include all the grades from the 
third upward. Entrance into this 
short summer course will be vol- 
untary and will follow a brief 
rest of five days after the close 
of the regular year. 


WISCONSIN. 


To enable teachers to learn how 
to manage high school libraries 
and to qualify as teacher-librarians 
under the plan of the state de- 
partment of education, whereby, 
beginning with the year of 1919- 
1920, every Wisconsin high school 
will employ such a trained worker, 
a course teacher-librarians 
will be offered for the second time 
at the Wisconsin Library School 
during the 1918 summer session. 

Besides managing the school li- 
brary, the teacher-librarian will be 
trained to combine it with the city 
library or run it as a public li- 
brary in small towns which have 
no free library facilities. 

The course of study includes 
cataloging, classification, and 
library records; use of reference 
books, indexes, and library aids; 
mending, binding, and care of 
books; and other details of man- 
agement. 


MADISON. The twentieth sum- 
mer session of the University of 
Wisconsin opened on Monday, 
June 24, and will continue for six 
weeks, closing on August 2. 


MILWAUKEE. The Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association has 
adopted a resolution that the as- 
sociation initiate an active cam- 
paign the object of which is to se- 
cure recognition of their claims to 
an increase in salaries. It was 
voted that each teacher contribute 
one day’s salary to create a fund 
to defray the expenses of the cam- 
paign. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. The State Normal 
Summer School has 1,955 women 
enrolled, which breaks all records. 
There are ninety-nine men also. 


LAWRENCE. Raymond A. Kent 


has been elected superintendent 
of schools for a term of two years. 


OHIO. 

_ CINCINNATI. Annual rate of 
increase is fixed at $100 a year, in- 
stead of $50, minimum salaries are 
raised from $600 to $800, and 
maximum salaries increased to 
$1,500 a year from $1,200 for regu- 
lar teachers, and $1,300 for teach- 
ers of special classes. Salaries of 
assistant principals are to be 
raised from $1,600 to $1,800, and 
teachers of music, physical educa- 
tion and industrial arts to $1,800. 

CHAGRIN FALLS. 
Eman has been re-elected to prin- 
cipalship of Chagrin Falls, but will 
not ‘be able to serve as he has 
been ‘called to the colors. 


NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. Leon O. Smith, a 


graduate student in the College’ 


of Education of the University of 
Iowa and at one time city super- 
intendent of Onawa, Iowa, has 
been elected as Director of Re- 
search at Omaha, Nebraska. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
PASADENA. Throop College of 
Technology is inaugurating a new 
phase of its war work program by 
beginning a summer school. It is 


the first time the college has not 
been closed during the summer 
vacation. The plan is incident to 
the speeding up of the courses, 
the purpose being to graduate men 
into the government. service at 
the earliest possible date, and the 
trustees and faculty have com- 
mitted themselves to the plan as 
long as the war lasts. 


The uniforms to be worn by 
high school boys next year as 
part of the military training plan 
will cost about ten dollars, includ- 
ing coat, trousers, leggings, hat, 
belt and shirt. The girls’ outfit of 
skirt and blouse and hat will cost 
about $7.50. They will be com- 
pelled to wear the uniform only 
on drill days. This applies to both 
sexes, but it is expected the girls 
and boys will voluntarily wear 
them every day. There are to be 
two drill days a week. 

SAN DIEGO. School affairs 
seem to grow worse and worse. 
The principal of the high school 
and nineteen teachers dis- 
charged and 1,800 students went 
out on a strike. This is one of a 
series of incidents, mostly unpre- 
cedented. 

LOS ANGELES. Eight weeks’ 
courses in army lessons are to be- 
gin in six city high schools this 
summer. This will be important 
war work in this city. County Su- 
perintendent Mark Kepple is try- 
ing to find a way for Los Angeles 


— 


ARLO-CLEMATIS 


When teachers are moving, class work is broken, and pupils 
feel hazy on past study—then the Arlo plan becomes of the 
greatest importance. It ties up the loose ends and gives the pu- 


pil a new grip on reading fundamentals. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, MAS3.: THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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A Recent 
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Thoughts 


Accident Turned 
to the 


The T. C. U. Paid for We Pay Frequent Claims 
This Accident for Automobile Accidents 

One teacher fell from a A teacher in ‘Illinois was 

step-ladder the day before riding in an automobile that 


Christmas and hurt his back. 
It would have been a cheer- 
less Christmas had he not 
been a T. C. UL 


was struck by a train and 
corey injured. We paid 
er 


“A recent Accident turned my thoughts 


TheT.C.U.'Paid $227.33 
to the T. C. U.,” wrote a Teacher recently. 


for Fractured Foot Tle T.C.U. Paid $35.00 


An Ashland Teacher “Hereaft 
e I protected from the An Omaha Teacher 
nancial loss of such a misfortune. that chased 
an two rubbed 
bosies were These pictures represent a few of the por ek 
yirectured. many Accidents which are constantly hap- a toe. It 
of these  Pening to Teachers, and which cause them cost her 
accidents S€rious loss. bat the 
that might Ev d less nd 
easily hap- very day we send cheques to Teachers 8°, Was 
pen to eny- somewhere, who have suffered Accidents, great, AL 
=. Pe. : or who have been taken ill, or who have we sent 
J cheque for been quarantined—to help pay for the loss 42 
$227.33. of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 35.00. * 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers will be 
kept away from their work by Sickness, Accident or Quar- 
antine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. will receive 
cash payments to tide them over their misfortunes. The 
others will be using up their savings and regretting that 
they did not join the T. C. U. before. 


Will You Be Protected 
d When’ Sickness or Accident Comes to You? 


When you meet with an Accident, or become Sick, what will become of the Savings you have accumulated? 


Wouldn't it be distressing, to say the least, to find yourself 
-burdened with an expense of $200 to $300, caused by some un- 
avoidable Accident or Illness, wiping out the surplus you have 
accumulated, or leaving you deeply in debt? 

A Pennsylvania teacher wrote: “Kindly accept my sincere 
thanks for the promptness and dispatch with which the claim 
was adjusted. I assure you that the amount of your check 
was very welcome; all the more so because of the fact that 
the Christmas holidays had just passed, with the usual result 
that the pocket-book had been sorely depleted.” 

The big draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine is constantl 
ing its thousands of Teachers. One in six is called every year. 
your turn may come, and your name be called. 

When your turn comes and your name IS called, let the T, C. U. exempt 


you from worry caused by loss of time and salary, by providing you with 
a fixed income during the term of your draft. 


The T. C. U. Paid for This If you are not a T. C, U., surely it 


exact- 
Any day 


The T, C. U. Paid for This 


Automobiles are not the only is unwise to wait longer. Sign your This College Professor suf- 
dangerous conveyances. The team name in the coupon on the right, and fered a slight but painful in- 
started suddenly and a_ rural find out all about the T. C. U. It jury as a result of being struck 
teacher will place you under no obligation. in the eye by a snow- 
fell from ball. As he was a 
breaking UNDERWRITERS a cheque for $5.50. 
We paid 5384 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 4 
her $50. 


This Is When a T. C. U. Cheque Looks Good 
Hundreds of Teachers have testified that a T. C. U. \ 
checue is a cheerful message when one is confined i 
to hospital or home because of an Accident or IIl- | 
ness. A Cincinnati Teacher writes: “Teachers need 
protection in case of loss of time due to Sickness | 
or Accident. The T. C. U. meets this need. To } 
this I can conscientiously testify, having recently - 
received a check to meet the expenses of a surgeon, 
whose services I needed because of 
being thrown from a street car.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
.whole story and booklet of testimonials, 


(This Coupon places. the sender under 
. no obligation.) 
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‘TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co!l., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg 


Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portiand, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THe EpmANpDs EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Founded 1897 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


G@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES « 


Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road . 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


|} NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 


Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Colorado and the West 


Grade Teachers... $600 to $1,200 a year 
Principals.......... 1,000 to 2,000 a year 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, Art, Music, 
High School, Superintendents in proportion. 


PREPARE 
{n a teachers training school of COLLEGE RANK 


Colorado State Teachers College 


GREELEY 


Courses—Two, three, four or five years. 
Degrees—A. B. in Education for the four year 

course; A. M. in Education for the 
Graduate Course. 
All diplomas Life Certificates to 
teach in Colorado and Western States. 

Calendar—Fall Term, Sept 19; Winter Term 
Dec. 11; Spring Term, March 26: Sum- 
mer Term, June 18. 


Catalog Free. J. G. CRABBE, President. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


to pay the teachers $200 extra as 
petitioned by 2,000 teachers of the 
city. « 

There have been forty-seven 
resignations of teachers accepted, 
“some to take more _ profitable 
positions, some because they were 
not in sympathy with the war 
program, and some because their 
qualifications are not sufficiently 
modern.” 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Superin- 
tendent Smith has been heartily 
endorsed by a re-election for an- 
other three-year term. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. This city appears 
to lead the country in War Sav- 
ings Stamps campaign. Up to 
June 1, 30,752 pupils had purchased 
or sold $363,140. 

The surgeon-general of the 
United States has selected Reed 
College as the only institution on 
the Pacific coast for the training 
of Reconstruction Aides during 
the summer of 1918. All applicants 
for such training from the western 
part of the United States will be 
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referred by the War Department 
to Reed College. Reconstruction 
Aides are women employed by the 
surgeon-general to give remedial 
exercises and massage prescribed 
for wounded soldiers in military 
hospitals and other _ sanitary 
formations of the army. 


Exhibit and Consultation 
on Character Education 


All who have advanced thinking 
as to ways and means for increas- 
ing the influence of schools over 
the character development of pu- 
pils are invited to send typewrit- 
ten, mimeograph or printed ma- 
terial for exhibit. A room in the 
Schenley High School has been as- 
signed as a consultation and ex- 
hibit room on this phase of educa- 
tion. It will be in charge of the 
National Institution for Moral 
Instruction and is free for the use 
of all members of the N. E. A. in- 


terested in this subject. Address, 
National Education Association, 
for Character Exhibit, Schenle 


High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 


THE JULY CENTURY 


A great deal of interest has been 
shown in the work of the various 
Secret Service Departments of the 
Government in their very efficient 
campaign against German propa- 
ganda in the United States. Henry 
Rood informs the readers of The 
Century of the many successful ef- 
forts of the government agents in 
their work of rounding up the 
numerous German factors in this 
anti-American propaganda. Much 
has been printed regarding the in- 
sidious political and military pro- 
paganda of the Germans in the 
South American republics. Clay- 
ton Sedgwick Cooper, the present 
editor of “The National Marine,” 
who has spent a great deal of time 
in South America, writes a compre- 
hensive account of these activities. 
Professor Ernest Hunter Wright 
of Columbia University contributes 
a valuable article on what America 
hopes to win with the war. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, Commissioner of 
Training Camp Activities, in col- 
laboration with Edward F. Allen, 
describes ali that is being done in 
the various camps to promote ath- 
letic development. Short stories 
of an unusual character appear from 
the pens of Gertrude M. Shields, 
Achmed Abdullah, and _ others. 
In “The Boomerang” David Gray 
carries on his delightful noveliza- 
tion of the play. The number con- 


tains, as usual, many interesting 
illustrations. 
When you buy War Savings 


Stamps you do not give your 
money, you loan it at four per 
cent. compounded quarterly. You 
help your government, but you help 
yourself even more. 


> 


_Give our boys in the Army and 
Navy every’ fighting chance. 
Pledge yourself to save to the ut- 
most of your ability and to buy 
War Savings Stamps. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 721. 


George further, and precipitating 
a general election. The present 
Parliament has already held over, 
two years or more, beyond the 
term for which it was elected; but 
a general election under present 
conditions, with ten or twelve 
million new voters to be added to 
the registry, would create an em- 
barrassing and complicated situa- 
tion. 

OBJECTORS AND OBJECTORS. 


There are objectors and objec- 
tors. For the “conscientious ob- 
jectors” who, from religious con- 
victions, oppose war under any 
conditions or in any cause, one 
may entertain a certain respect, 
however wrong-headed they may 
seem to the average man. But the 
objector to military service who 
is prompted by a desire that the 
enemy should win is of a different 
type. The twelve privates at 
Camps Upton, N. Y., and Gordon, 
Georgia, who have been sentenced 
by courts martial to from eighteen 
months to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment for refusing military service 
are of the latter sort; and Secre- 
tary Baker, in reviewing their 
cases, was well justified in sustain- 
ing the sentences. These were all 
men of Austrian or German birth 
or antecedent who, while nominally 
American citizens, and enjoying 
all the privileges of American 
citizenship, were at heart enemies 
of the United States. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 

It is difficult in midsummer to 
arouse the average American 
householder to the possibilities of 
a crucial coal shortage. He re- 
members that last winter was a 
hard winter, and that he had dif- 
ficulty about getting enough fuel. 
But even such a reminder as Dr. 
Garfield, fuel administrator, has 
just given makes little impression 
on him. For the present, he is 
warm enough; sometimes too 
warm; why worry? But, accord- 
ing to Dr. Garfield's figures, we 
shall need this year 80,000,000 more 
tons of coal than were produced 
last year, and there seems little 
hope of securing an increased out- 
put from the mines, which are 
working at full capacity and are 
experiencing great difficulties in 
getting labor. There will be need 
of all possible fuel-saving devices, 
and probably a severe restriction 
in the non-essential industries. 


A GOOD WAY TO CELEBRATE. 


There will be much less than 
usual of the ordinary sort of 
Fourth-of-July celebration this 
year. There are other uses for our 
powder, and the money’ which it 
would cost. But the plan of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
celebrate the day by launching the 
maximum number of new ships 
on that day will meet with nation- 
wide approval. The present indi- 


cations are that not less than! 
eighty-nine and possibly as many 
as ninety-five vessels will be 
launched on that day in the ship-' 
yards on the Atlantic, Pacific and, 
Gulf coasts and on the Great 
Lakes, totalling more than 400,000, 
tons. And this will follow a June 
production exceeding all records! 
for any previous month. , 
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back to New York ina first-class grade position is the satisfied 


FROM WEST VIRGINIA ambition of one of our candidates who depended upon us this 


season to accomplish just this thing for her. In February she wrote us; ‘Undoubtedly I will be 
asked to keep my present position next year, but I want a change and look to you to find it for 
MA, ..« You secured my sister a position here twelve years ago at the time I was ange | 
my second year in———, a position you BACK asked her to bring me down bere and 
had found for me. The superintendent have been here now eleven years. She 
remained here nine years, until you located berin--——, Bi. Shethen returned here as the 
wife of one of the English professors at the University. So, all around, we are quite indebted 
to you, and I look to you for another good position.” OnJune3 wehad opportunity to 
recommend Miss ——— for an eighth grade position in southern New York and on June 14 she 
wrote us that she had been offered the place at $950. As we had previously asked her to make 
but one application we feel the change was easily accomplished, and T0 NEW YORK 
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